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CONCILIATION, 


s 
C. 


AT  this  awful  and  momentous  ftage  of-a  war,  in 
which  Britain  has  been  upwards  of  four  years 
engaged,  and  which  has  fpread  flaughter  and  defo- 
lation  over  Europe,  and  extended  its  baleful  in- 
fluence to  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  globe,  an 
inveiligation  of  the  caufes  from  whence  it  origi- 
nated, or  a  folution  of  the  queftion — ^'  by  whom 
*^  was  it  begun  ?"  can  only  be  of  utility  or  impor- 
tance, by  introducing  among  the  belligerent 
powers  fuch  a  falutary  convidion  of  mutual  errors, 
fiich  a  iincere  and  reciprocal  fpirit  of  Conciliation^ 
as  may  promote  the  defirable  and  neceflary  con- 
clufion  of  an  equitable,  permanent  peace. 

It  has  been  the  comttarit  pradlce  of  hoftile  na- 
tions, at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  to  fix  on 
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their  opponents  the  charge  of  unprovoked  or  un- 
juft  aggreflion  ;  though  it  frequently  happens 
that  this  heavy  guilt  of  thus  wantonly  engaging 
in  war>  and  the  awful  refponfibility  for  its  inevi- 
table and  dreadful  confequences,  belong  not  ex- 
clufively  to  either. 

But  in  all  cafes  where  the  belligerent  powers 
mutually  refolve  to  refer  their  unacknowledged 
pr'etenfions  to  the  dreadful  decifion  of  arms,  ag- 
greflion, fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of  the  war, 
is  merely  an  effed  originating  from  this  previous 
determination. 

There  are  many  cafes,  as  well  in  the  tranCac- 
tions  between  different  governments  as  in  private 
life,  fo  doubtful  in  themfelves,  and  fo  liable  tc^ 
mifreprefentation  from  the  paflions,  the  prejudices, 
and  even  the  various  opinions  of  mankind,  that 
fincerity  may  not  only  be  compatible  with  error, 
but  frequently  is  a  complete  extenuation  of  crimi- 
nality. 

Some  maxims,  however,  are  fo  indubitably 
true,  and  fo  univerfally  admitted,  that  a  deviation 
from  them  is  demonflratively  erroneous  and  un- 
juft ;  in  all  fuch  cafes  a  pretended  belief  in  the 
reditudc  of  condudt  refulting  from  oppofite  prin- 
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ciples,  fo  far  from  extenuating,  is  an  aggravation 
of  the  offence,  lince  it  is  adding  hypocrify  to 
confcious  premeditated  guilt. 

No  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny  the  truth 
of  the  following  proportion  :  *^  That  every  inde- 
'*  pendent  nation  has  a  right  to  adopt  whatever 
*^  form  of  government  it  thinks  prop.T;"  and 
confequently,  '^  that  no  one  nation  can  have  a 
"  right  to  impofe  on  any  other  the  government 
"  it  may  adopt  for  itfeif." 

It  neceflarily  follows,  that  if  the  founders  of 
the  foi-difant  republic  of  France,  not  content 
with  maintaining,  as  a  fpeculative  opinion,  that 
all  other  government-s  are  ufurpations  on  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  the  Rights  of  Man,  endeavoured 
to  propagate  this  abfurd  and  deftrudlive  pofition 
in  the  neighbouring  nations,  by  clandeftine  at- 
tempts to  render  their  governments  hateful  or 
contemptible  to  them,  by  open,  avowed  invita- 
tionjs  to  revolt,  and  by  an  explicit  alTurance  that 
they  would  aflift  any  nation  dilTatisfied  with  its 
prefent  government,  in  effeding  its  emancipation 
from  what  they  termed  a  (late  of  ignominious 
ilavery,  they  left  no  alternative  to  thofe  nations, 
whofe  civil  eftablifliments  they  thus  attempted  to 
undermine,  or  fubvert,  but  to  fraternize  or  relift, 
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How  far  the  above  is  a  true  or  falfe  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  principles  and  condud  of  that  fac- 
tion which  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  perpetuate 
in  France  an  oppreflive,  military  oligarchy,  under 
the  fpecious  name  of  a  free  democracy,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1792,  will  bed  appear  by  a  re- 
trofped  of  the  revolution  from  which  the  confti- 
tution  of  XJ89  originated. 

This  memorable  revolution  will  be  recorded  in 
hiftory,  not  only  as  the  mod  remarkable  occur- 
rence in  this  eventful  era,  but  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  itfelf. 

Stimulated  to  juft  refiftance  by  a  long,  uninter- 
rupted fuccefTion  of  tyranny,  one  of  the  greateft 
and  moft  enlightened  nations  on  earth  nobly 
dared  to  roufe  its  gigantic,  refiftlefs  flrength,  to 
break  its  ignominious  fetters,  to  aflert  its  free- 
dom, and  to  demand  its  rights. 

For  this,  the  people  of  France  merited,  and 
for  this  they  will  doubtlefs  obtain,  the  applaufe 
and  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages. 

But  with  the  deftrudion  of  the  Baftille,  and  the 
fubverfion  of  that  tyrannic  fyftem  which  armed  it 
with  its  terrors,  the  (hort-lived  triumph  of  free- 
dom 
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dom  ends.  It  was  not  the  alcar  of  liberty^  but 
of  fadion,  that  was  eredled  on  the  ruins  of  this 
fortrefs  of  defpotifm. 

No  nation  had  ever  a  fairer  opportunity  to 
eflablifti  a  free  and  permanent  conftitution ;  and 
there  undoubtedly  were,  in  the  firft:  conftituent 
alfembly,  men  of  ability  and  virtue  equal  to  the 
arduous  tafk. 

But  the  *^  ftiii  fmall  voice"  of  reafon  and  truth 
could  not  be  heard  amid  the  roar  of  contending 
fadions,  and  the  frantic  orgies  of  a  people  intoxi- 
cated with  the  fubtile  paflion  of  defigning  dema- 
gogues, who  artfully  taught  them  to  believe  that 
every  focial  reftridlion  was  treafon  to  the  '^  Rights 
*'  of  Man"  ;  that  equality,  not  only  of  protec- 
tion but  of  ftation,  was  effential  to  civil  liberty ; 
and,  finally,  that  monarchy,  divefted  of  povver^, 
but  loaded  with  refponfibility,  was  to  be  retained 
juft  long  enough  to  make  it  hated,  ridiculed,  and 
defpifed,  and  then  to  be  ignominioufly  degraded, 
and  wantonly  dellroyed,  to  make  way  for  that 
perfeft,  immaculate  phenomenon  in  government, 
a  pure  democracy  of  Jacobins,  inverted  with 
fupreme  power,  and  fubjed  to  no  controul  but 
tht  fuperintending  wifdom  and  fovereign  voice 
of  a  Parifian  mob  ! 

Thus 
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~  Thus  wickedly  and  fatally  was  the  liberty  of 
France  facrificed  to  a  worthlefs  fadion ;  and  a' 
conftitution,  marked  with  ftrong,  expreffive  traits- 
of  a  divine  origin,  llrangled  at  its  birth. 

The  abufed,  infulted  populace,  goaded  by 
their  unprincipled  apoftate  leaders,  and  accele- 
I'ated  by  that  impetuous-  volatility  which  is  their 
national  charaderiRic,  prefTed  on  in  a  headlong, 
furious  courfe,  rapidly  pafTing  the  bounds  of 
liberty,  juftice,  and  reafon,  and  jgnorantly  pur- 
fuing  "  the  reverfe  of  wrong  for  right,'*  till  they 
reached  the  oppofitc  extreme  of  focial  evil,  more 
dreadful  than  defpotifm  itfelf ;  they  madly  eredled 
the  ftandard  of  anarchy,  the  bloody  fignal  for  in- 
difcriminate  fury,  flaughter,  and  devaftation. 

To  miftake  vengeance  for  juilice,  and  retalia- 
tion of  evil  for  redrefs,  are  too  common  yet  fatal 
errors.  In  private  life  they  are  frequently  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fufferings  and  deep  remorfe  ;  and  when 
nations  arc  actuated  by  principles  fo  erroneous  and 
depraved,  they  feldom  efcape  a  fevere  retribu- 
tion. 

How  awfully  is  this  diftributive  juftice  exem- 
plified by  the  late  eventful  hiftory,  and  prefent 
dreadful  (late  of  France  !  Her  monarchy  dates  its 

fall 
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fall  from  its  unjuft  interference  in  the  war  between 
Britain  and  America ;  from  its  inlidious  endea- 
vours to  undermine  a  power  it  was  too  feeble  to 
fubvert. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Baftiile,  elated  with 
their  vidlory,  reftrained  by  no  principle  of  reli- 
gion, juftice,  or  humanity,  and  inflamed  by  the 
infatiable  paiTions  of  avarice,  ambition,  and  re- 
venge, became,  under  the  fKilful  management  of 
their  leaders,  the  inftruments  of  a  tyranny  far 
more  defpotic  and  fanguinary  than  any  that  ever 
has  been  recorded  in  hiftory ;  and  largely  partici- 
pated in  the  miferies  they  produced. 

A  punifliment  equally  juft,  exemplary,  and 
fevere,  awaited  the  fadlious  demagogues  them- 
selves;  eagle-eyed  in  difcovering,  and  indefati- 
gable in  adopting,  the  fured  means  to  attain  the 
objed  of  their  ambition,  yet  blind  to  the  inevi- 
table confequences  that  mud  enfue  from  a  fyftem 
fo  fuper-eminent  in  atrocity,  they  faw  not  thac, 
the  guillotine,  which  had  glutted  their  vengeance, 
gratified  their  avarice,  and  fuftained  their  power, 
would  fall  with  avenging  juftice  on  their  devoted 
heads. 

How 
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How  exemplary  is  the  admonition  which  the 
revolution  in  France  affords  to  the  furrounding 
governments  and  nations  !  how  (trongly  does  it 
inculcate  thofe  divine  truths,  that  a  people  who  are 
deftitute  of  reh'gion,  virtue,  or  humanity,  cannot 
be  free ;  nor  a  government  founded  on  atheifm, 
terror,  profligacy,  and  coercion,  fecure  \ 

^'  Dark,  intricate,"  and  infcrutable  as  the  ways 
of  heaven  appear  to  the  circumfcribed,  dubious 
view  of  human  reafon ;  ftrange  as  it  may  feem 
that  the  innocent  fhould  frequently  fuffer  the  pu- 
nifhment  due  to  the  guilty,  that  "  the  people 
'^  (hould  bleed  when  their  governors  run  mad  ;"* 
yet  the  invariable,  the  infeparable  conne6tion  be- 
tween the  probity  and  profperity,  the  profligacy 
and  decline,  of  nations  and  of  empires,  proves, 
beyond  the  poffibility  of  a  doubt,  the  moral 
agency — the  over-ruling  providence  of  God. 

Had  the  court,  the  nobles,  the  national  af- 
fembly,  and  the  people  of  France,  been  actuated 
by  principles  of  virtue,  moderation,  and  mutual 
confidence,  the  conftitution  of  1789  might  have 
been  rendered  at  once  refpedlable  and  permanent; 
and  Europe  might  have  efcaped  the  horrors  of 

*  Pclirant  reges,  plefluntur  Achivi. 
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this  defolating  war;  but  the  general  depravity  and 
infincerity,  the  contention  of  paflions,  interefts, 
and  prejudices,  artfully  inflamed  and  fyftemati- 
eally  dired:ed  by  that  afcendant  faclion,  which  foon 
after  obtained  for  itfelf  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,*  not  only  obfcured  the  opening  dawn  of 
liberty  in  France,  but  involved  the  neighbouring 
nations  in  the  deepening — ftill  impending  gloom 
of  that  wide- wafting  (lorm  their  fanguinary  am- 
bition has  raifed. 

Secure  in  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  pro- 
fligate, fanguinary  populace  of  Paris,  whom  a 
iimilarity  of  difpofition  and  defires  attached  to 
their  intereft,  and  a  confcious  inferiority  of  in- 
telled  fubjeded  to  their  power,  they  wanted 
not,  nor  indeed  could  they  pofTibly  have  obtain- 
ed, an  engine  better  calculated  to  infure  their 
fuccefs. 

Intimately  acquainted  with  its  latent  fprings, 
they  could  dired  all  its  movements  at  pleafure, 
and  accommodate  it  with  equal  facility  to  the 
varied  fcenes  and  incidents  of  their  tragric  drama. 
A  fpedacle,  a  tumult,  or  a  malTacre,  they  could 
produce  with  a  wifh,  whenever  it  was  their  objed: 
lo  amufe,  to  intimidate,  or  to  deftroy. 

*  The  Jacobins. 

C  Even 
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Even  'the  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  mud  ac- 
knowledge, they  were  no  leis  fertile  in  expedients 
than  judicious  in  the  ufe  of  them. 

They  knew  that  their  comprehenfive  plan,  which 
included  not  only  the  attainment  of  abfobte 
power  in  France,  but  the  fubjugation  or  fub- 
verfion  of  all  the  neighbouring  governments^ 
muft  expand  by  degrees,  and  might  by  a  proper 
combination  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  render  the 
firft  of  thefe  defigns  fubfervient  to  the  fecond. 

Senfible  that  the  conftitution  of  1789  had 
neither  (lability  nor  confidence  to  render  it  per- 
manent, they  were  not  only  content,  but  gratified 
by  the  trial  of  fo  hopelefs  an  experiment. 

They  therefore  manifefted  an  alacrity,  no  lefs 
prompt,  than  that  of  the  real  champions  of  liberty  ; 
and  the  blind  deluded  populace,  in  the  folemn 
confederation  of  the  14th  of  July,  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

To  thefe  eminent  legiflators  and  philofophers, 
whofe  fuperior  inrelleds,  and  convenient  con- 
fciences,  enable  them  to  rejed  the  idea  of  a  God, 
and  a  future  ftate,  as  vain  chimeras  of  the  vulgar 

multitude. 


multitude^  nothing  could  be  more  trivial  than  the 
obligations  of  an  oath.  How  admirably  then, 
was  this  national  pageant  in  every  refpedl  atlapted 
to  the  promotion  of  their  views  I 

The  regulated  concourfc  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  annually 
afTcmbled  to  confirm,  by  a  folemn  oath,  the  con- 
flitution,  which  was  to  fecure  to  the  whole  French 
nation  "  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man;" 
the  enlivening  and  "  fpirit-ftirring"  founds  of 
vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic,  celebrating  in 
patriotic  and  martial  hymns  the  praifes  and  tri- 
\imphs  of  freedom ;  occafionally  interrupted  by 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  en- 
raptured millions ;  and  the  altar  of  liberty,  de- 
corated with  its  appropriate  emblems  and  devices ; 
formed  altogether  as  grand  and  animating  a 
pageant  as  it  was  poffible  for  human  art  to  exhibit, 
or  even  for  imagination  to  conceive. 

The  abafement  of  royalty,  which  occupied  an 
inferior  ftation,  and  had  a  fubordinate  and  humili- 
ating part  afligned  it,  in  this  auguft  and  impofing 
fpedlacle,  was  admirably  calculated  to  heighten 
the  ftage  effc'fl,  by  abating  the  ancient  national 
veneration  and  love  of  monarchy,  and  infpiring 
the  aftoniflied  populace,  who  were  at^  once  fpec- 
C  2  tators 
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tktors  and  adors   of  the  lofty  fcene,  with  high 
ideas  of  their  own  confequence  and  eftimation; 

In  any  country  a  fpedacle  fo  uncommon  and 
fo  fublime,  would  have  been  deeply  impreflive; 
but  in  France  it  was  fafcinating  ;  and  raifed  a 
fervour  of  enthufiafm  which  the  popular  leaders 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  maintain,  by  fuc- 
cefiive  appeals  to  their  pafTions.  In  the  hall 
of  the  Jacobins,  hung  round  with  the  chains, 
iron  cages,  and  various  engines  of  tyranny  or 
torture,  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
the  Baftille,  the  people  faw  at  once  the  trophies 
of  their  conqueft,  and  the  incentives  of  their 
revenge.  The  deftrudion  of  the  royal  ftatues 
and  emblems,  and  the  abolition  of  all  ar- 
morial and  hereditary  honours,  admonifhed 
them  that  monarchy  and  nobility  being  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  ufurpations  on  the 
rights  of  man,  were  fallen  in  France,  never  to 
rife  again.  The  infcriptions  of  liberty  and  equality, 
which  every  where  met  the  eye  ;  the  ftudied 
vulgarity  of  falutation  and  language;  the  (hame- 
lefs  profligacy  of  manners,  and  the  fqualid  mean- 
nefs  of  attire,  were  the  glorious  triumphs  of 
Sanfculottifm  :  the  fulfome  incenfe  offered  by  hy- 
pocrify  to  folly  !  The  apotheofis  of  reafon,  per- 
fonified  by  a  female,  of  whom  the  famous  Dr, 
Graham^S    goddefs  of  health   was   probably   the 

prototype. 
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prototype,  was  an  admirable  device  to  perfuade 
the  people  that  religion  was  no  more  than  a 
bugbear  and  an  impofition  ;  and  the  Jignificant 
infcription,  which  pointed  out  their  cemeteries  as 
*^  the  realms  of  eternal  lleep/'  was  well  calculated 
to  filence  the  murmurs  of  confcience,  to  extinguifli 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  to  banifli  the  dread 
of  retribution. 

Nor  was  there  lefs  of  policy,  in  the  progrefllvc 
fyfiematic  cruelty,  with  which  the  Jacobin  fadion 
treated  the  ill-fated  Royal  Family  of  France. 

Confcious  of  the  high  veneration  in  which 
monarchy  was  held  in  France  till  the  late  fudden 
revolution,  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  it 
had  ftill  many  ftrenuous  adherents  in  the  diftant 
provinces,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  capital  itfelf. 
It  was  no  lefs  evident  that  whatever  ads  of  tyranny 
and  oppreflion  might,  according  to  the  defpotic  con- 
flitution  of  the  French  monarchy,  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  fandion  of  his  name,  Louis  XVI. 
fo  far  from  being  himfelf  a  tyrant,  was  pofTefled  of 
a  difpofition  remarkably  placid  and  humane. 
Their  objed  therefore  was,  to  make  not  only  the 
monarchy  itfelf,  but  the  unhappy  king,  "  who 
bore  his  faculties  thus  meekly,"  odious  to  the 
people  before  they  ventured  on 

"  The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off," 

5  ■  Jn 
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In  the  rapid  reflux  of  popular  opinion,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  tranfition  from  venera- 
tion to  contempt. 

Hiftory  abounds  in  examples  of  this  fluctua- 
tion, the  caufe  of  which  is  coeval  with  human 
nature,  and  refults  from  its  imperfections  and  per- 
verfenefs,  always  varying  in  its  unftable  judg- 
ment to  oppofite  extremes,  and  unreafonably  de- 
preciating what  it  has  fondly  overvalued. 

The  malignant,  fanguinary  fadion,  faw  that 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  defcA  or  vice  incident 
to  the  nature  of  man,  might  be  made  fubfervient 
to  their  dcfigns;  and  it  would  be  unjuft  to  their 
penetration  and  genius  to  deny  their  fkill  in  the 
application  of  the  vilefl:  principles  to  the  mod 
iniquitous  purpofes. 

To  enter  into  a  circumftantial  detail  of  events 
fo  recent  would  be  fuperfiuous ;  fince  it  is  the 
fole  objcd  of  this  ciTay  to  conciliate,  not  to 
inflame,  the  unreafonable  and  molt  impolitic 
animofity  that  now,  too  fatally  for  France  and 
Britain,  exerts  its  exterminating  influence  in  this 
indecifive  war — 


To 
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To  prove  that  it  is  the  reciprocal  interefl:  of 
both  thefe  nations^  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
both  their  governments,  to  terminate  the  deftruc- 
tive  conteft,  not  only  by  a  juft  and  honourable 
peace,  founded  on  reciprocal  conceflion,  forbear- 
ance, and  oblivion  of  ancient  enmity  and  prefent 
injury,  but  (however  incongruous  the  idea  may 
at  firft   fight   appear)   by   a   fincere,  permanent 

ALLIANCE. 

No  meafure  fhort  of  this  axn/ecure  the  repofe  of 
Europe.  The  abfurd,  the  horrid  idea  of  natiiral 
enmity  between  Britain  and  France,  mud  either 
be  eternally  extinguifhed,  or  its  fmothered  em,bers 
will  foon  again  burd  forth  in  dreadful  confla- 
gration. 

But  this  amity,  which  cannot  be  (incere  with-* 
out  a  reciprocal  renunciation  of  ambition,  abafe- 
ment  of  pride,  and,  in  fliorr,  without  a  total  dere- 
lidion  of  the  opinions,  a  total  revolution  in  the 
principles  by  which  England  and  France  have  for 
many  centuries  been  governed,  can  only  proceed 
from  that  mod  difficult  of  all  human  exertions, 

A  MUTUAL  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  OF  ERROR.* 

*  This  fubje<5t  is  more  fully  difcufled  in  the  Second  Section, 

Pofifiblv 
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PofTibly  this  is  too  much  for  any  one  who  is 
not  a  philofopher,  a  maniac,  or  an  ideot,  to  ex- 
ped.  It  is  at  leaft  totally  different  from  the 
wife  policy  of  the  mod  fagacious  cabinets,  and 
the  moft  celebrated  minifters,  that  the  prefent 
or  any  other  century  fince  the  Chriftian  sera, 
or  even  the  annals  of  the  world  itfelf  can 
produce. 

This,  it  mufi:  be  acknowledged,  is  a  melan- 
choly truth  ;  but  let  any  man  of  common  fenfe, 
refledion,  and  humanity,  look  back  but  to  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  century,  and  he 
mud  deeply  lament  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  thefe  fagacious  counfels.  Nay,  let  him  look 
back  no  farther  than  the  lad  nine  years,  let  him 
attentively  contemplate  the  profped  of  Europe 
at  the  prefent  awful  moment,  and  furely,  if  not  loft 
to  fenlibility,  he  will  dart  with  horror  as  from  a 
frightful  drearti;  and  when  he  views  the  bloody 
triumphs  of  Britain,  of  Audria,  and  of  France, 
and  the  impending  ruin  of  them  all,  he  will  in- 
dignantly exclaim,  is  this  the  age  of  reajon  ? 

But  returning  from  this  digreffion,  and  refum- 
ing  the  fubjed  which  gave  rife  to  it,  the  reader 
will  eafily  perceive  the  adroitnefs  with  which  the 
Jacobins  availed  themfelves  of  the  errors  of  their 

opponents. 
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Opponents,  the  prejudices  of  their  adherents, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  itfelf,  to 
promote  their  fanguinary  and  ambitious  deiigns* 

The  attempt  made  by  the  King  and  Queen  to 
fly  from  premeditated  defl:ru6lion,  their  intercep- 
tion and  mofl  degrading  return  to  Paris,   were 
events  as  favourable  to  the  views  of  their  enemies 
as  they  could  pofTibly  defire.     Every  concurrent 
circumftance  attending  this  unfortunate  attempt, 
which  was  almofl  at  the  moment  of  its  comple- 
tion fruftrated,  more  by  the  indolence   and  hu- 
manity of   the  King,   than   by  the    adivity   or 
vigilance  of  his  purfuers,  tended  ftill  more  to 
degrade  him  in  the  public  opinion.     Nothing  was 
more  eafy  than  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace, by  reprefenting  this  meafure  in  the  blacked 
colours ;  they  required  no  evidence  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  a   dired  violation  of  the  con- 
ftitution   Louis  had  fworn  to  maintain;   and  a 
plan,  preconcerted  between  him  and  the  enemies 
of  that  conftitution,  to  reinftate  him  in  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  former  defpotic  power. 

Bold  afTertion,  totally  unfupported  by  proof, 
was  fufficient  to  eftablilh,  in  the  prejudiced  minds 
of  the  enraged  multitude,  the  certainty  of  the 
king's  duplicity  in  this  tranfadion ;  though  the 

D  ign<j- 
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ignGminious  manner  in  which  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  Thuilleries,  clearly  demonftrates  thsk 
he  was  regarded  by  his  unfeeling  conductors,  and 
their  unprincipled  employers,  as  a  prifoner 
returned  to  his  jail. 

That  captivity  was  the  ftate  of  the  unhappy 
Itiiig  and  Queen,  from  the  day  of  their  entrance 
into  Paris  to  that  of  their  murder  on  the  fcaifold, 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that,  during  the  long  and  melancholy  period 
of  its  continuance,  they  fuffered  a  complication 
of  indignities  as  degrading,  and  miferies  as 
fevere,  as  the  mod  refined,  ingenious  malignity 
could  invent,  or  the  mod  hardened,  unrelenting 
cruelty  could  infli^. 

Thefe  unexampled  trials  the  royal  fufferers 
(liftained  with  a  dignified,  calm,  colleded  forti- 
tude, which  they  never  would  have  been  thought 
to  have  poirefTed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
extraordinary  events  which  called  forth  their  latent 
virtues  into  aClion. 

The  treatment  they  experienced  from  the  Jaco- 
bins on  their  return  to  captivity,  nearly  refcmbled 
that  which  a  culprit,  condemned  to  die,  and  driv- 
ing to  fave  his  devoted  life  by  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance 
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lance  of  his  keepers,  would  receive  from  their 
liberality  on  being  reconducted  to  jail.  The 
weight  of  his  fetters  mud  be  encreafed  to  pre- 
vent force,  the  number  of  his  guards  muft  be 
augmented  to  counterad:  (Iratagem ;  the  very 
fmall  catalogue  of  a  prifoner's  comforts  muft  be 
abridged,  to  punifh  the  heinous  offence  of  feek- 
ing  felf-prefe  vation. 

The  humanity  of  the  fadion  doubtlefs  felt  a 
fevere  (hock  when  obliged,  by  a  feverity  no  lefs 
coercive,  to  reftrain  the  violence,  to  counter- 
mine the  fraud,  and  to  puniQi  the  guilt  of  their 
royal  prifoners ;  but  their  facred  love  of  liberty, 
their  veneration  for  the  conftitution  they  had  fworn 
to  maintain,  and  their  delicate  fcrupulofity  in  the 
obfervance  of  fo  folemn  and  confcientious  an 
obligation  as  an  oath,  were  motives  too  potent 
even  for  the  love  of  money  implanted  in  their 
benevolent  hearts  to  combat;  a  fenfe  of  duty 
therefore  prevailed  over  the  weaknefs  of  their 
nature. 


.«  Mercy  left  her  throne, 


**  And  juftice  fternly  took  her  place  to  govern.** 

Tamerlane, 

No  lenity  was,   in  future,  to  be  fliewn  to  the 

royal  criminals,    who  h^d  prefumed   to  take  a 

D  z  chn- 
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clandeftine    flight   from    the    bleffed   abode  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man  !" 


ti 


It  was  not  fufficient  that  they  were  prechided 
from  the  poffibility  of  efcape,  and  furrounded  by 
a  furious  multitude,  thirfting  for  their  blood ; 
thoufand?  of  their  faithful  adherents  and  gallant 
defenders  muft  be  maffacred  before  their  eyes, 
ere  they  were  permitted  to  clofe  them  for  ever  ; 
and  [2G,ooo  chofen  champions  of  liberty  were 
invited  to  the  capital,  that  they  might  Qiare  the 
glories  and  the  triumphs  of  the  brave  Parifian 
fans  culottes.  The  decree  had  pafled  the  nation- 
al afTembly,  and  the  King  was  required  to  give 
it  his  aflent.  Had  they  enjoined  him  to  figa 
the  death  warrant  of  himfelf  and  family,  they 
might  with  equal  reafon  and  juftice  have  expeded 
his  compliance  -,  but  to  the  Jacobin  fa^lion  his 
acquiefence  or  refufal  was  of  little  moment, 
fince  the  former  would  render  him  defpicable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
latter  would  expofe  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Parifian  mob. 

This,  however,  he  had  the  fortitude  to  prefer, 

and,  with  a  firmnefs  which  he  was  not  fufpeded 

to  poffefs,  exercifed  the  power  vefted  in  hin^  by 

the  conftitution  of  refufing  his  affent  to  the  decre^. 

c  This 
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This  decided  oppofition  to  a  meafure^  calculat- 
ed not  only  for  his  own  deftrudlion,  but  for  the 
fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  itfelf,  was  repre- 
fcnted  by  the  Jacobins,  and  regarded  by  the 
populace,  as  an  audacious  avowal  of  tyranny,  and 
wound  up  their  minds  to  that  decree  of  enthufiallic 
ferocity  neceffary  for  the  fanguinary  work  their 
defpots  had  deftined  them  to  perform. 

By  an  ingenious  refinement  in  tiie  art  of  tor- 
menting, which  might  probably  have  exceeded 
the  fagacity  of  a  Nero,  a  Caligula,  or  a  Maximin, 
thefe  adepts  in  the  fcience  contrived 

**  To  feed  deftru^ion  with  a  lingering  a£t,"  , 

and  to  fill  the  intermediate  bufy  fcenes  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  diftrefs. 

On  the  2oth  of  June  1792,  a  tumultuous  rabble, 
whofe  only  objed  in  demanding,  or  rather  in 
forcing  admittance  to  the  royal  vidims,  were 
Ikilfully  inflruded  to  awaken  terror  by  alarm,  to 
embitter  infult  with  contumely,  and  to  iharpen 
contempt  by  derifion  ;  a  proficiency  fo  unrivalled 
in  the  fcience  of  torture,  refleds  the  higheft  de- 
gree of  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  difcernment, 
if  not  on  the  humanity  of  their  employers.  How 
degrading  to  human  nature  were  the  motley  fcenes 
of  diftrefs,  mirth,  and  rage,  exhibited  that  day 

ac 
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at  the  Thullleries.  Yet  how  clearly  did  this  de- 
monftrate  the  frivohty,  as  well  as  ferocity  of  a 
rabble,  who  could  thus  affociate  ridicule  with 
barbarity,  and  extradl  pleafure  from  the  wanton 
and  ludicrous  perfecution  of  mifery. 

This  full  gratification  cl  thefe  extraordinary 
propenlities  was  undoubtedly  a  judicious  prepa- 
ration of  the  actors  for  the  tragedies  they  were  to 
perform  on  the  icth  of  Auguft  and  ad  of  Sep- 
tember_,  in  the  fame  year. 

But  as  it  is  by  no  means  neceflary,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  deferable,  to  obtrude  on  the  averted 
Cj/es  of  the  public,  fcenes  fo  abhorrent  to  humani- 
ty, fo  difgraceful  to  the  age  and  nation  in  which 
ihcy  were  exhibited. 

The  only  intention  of  the  writer  in  this  review 
of  the  leading  events  in  France,  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Baflille  to  the  fubverfion  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  1789,  is  to  prove,  that  they  evidently 
refuhed  fi  om  the  regular  developement  ^f  a  plan, 
moil  artfully  arranged,  and  fuccefsfully  executed, 
by  the  Jacobin,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  the 
republican  fadion,  to  eftablifh  for  themfelves  a 
defpotic  tyranny    in  France,    and  to  extend  it 

through- 
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throughout  Europe,  under  the  fpecious  naiires  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

Hypocrify  and  enthufiafm  are  no  lefs  inimical 
to  liberty  than  to  religion ;  and  the  danger  which 
civil  fociety  has  to  fear  from  the  influence'  of 
political  impofition,  though  at  all  times  greater 
than  any  to  be  apprehended  from  pious  fraud, 
wct|S  never  more  judly  to  be  dreaded  than  at  the 
prefent  alarming  crilis. 

The  intolerant  perfecuting  fpirit  of  religious 
bigotry  exifts  no  longer,  and  the  enthufiafm  of 
the  prefent  day  is  not  merely  harmlefs,  it  is  highly 
beneficial.  It  reftrains  the  vicious,  and  promotes 
the  virtuous  propenfities  and  habits  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  community  :  it  inculcates  on  their 
minds  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  that  focial 
fubordination,  without  which  fociety  cannot  exift. 

Sucl^,  at  leafl:,  arc  the  principles  of  thofe 
fe<ftaries  in  Britain  who  are  denominated  en- 
thufiafts.  The  minifters  of  the  eflabliihed  church 
itfelf  are  not  more  conftant,  nor  more  urgent,, 
than  the  preachers  ofmethodifm,  in  admonifhing 
their  hearers  to  yeild  willing  obedience  and  fteady 
fiipport  to  that  mild  and  equitable  fyflcm  of  laws, 

which 
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which  fecures  to  them  their  liberty',  their  proper- 
ty, and  their  lives. 

They  return  their  fincere  and  grateful  thanks 
to  heaven,  that  they  are  fubjeds  of  a  govern- 
ment which  repays  obedience  with  protection ; 
which  will  infure  to  Britons,  while  it  exifts  un- 
impaired, the  greateft  meafure  of  ecluality 
the  exiftence  of  civil  fociety  will  admit ;  which 
guaranties  to  every  rank  in  the  community  the 

SOCIAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 

How  oppofite,  how  dreadful,  are  the  effedls 
of  hypocrify  operating  on  political  enthufiafm  in 
in  France ! 

The  apoftles  of  "  liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
'^  and  the  rights  of  man,'*  are  numerous,  and 
"  by  their  fruits  ye  Ihall  know  them.'* 

To  deny,  that  among  the  founders  of  this  new 
fedl,  and  even  among  its  prefent  leaders,  tht^re  are 
men  of  fuperior  abilities  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd 
than  to  fuppofe  the  vigour  of  their  mental  powers 
were  impaired,  or  the  exercife  of  them  reftrained, 
by  the  unwelcome  intrufion  of  religion,  confcience, 
virtue,  or  humanity. 


But 
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But  their  inferior  agents,  their  rbillionaries  for 
the  pt*opagation  of  their  ^'  glad  tidings/^  neither 
^ofefs  nor  want  any  fuperior  degree  of  natural 
or  acquired  knowledg^o 

The  cffcntial  requifites  for  a  mob-brator  are 
by  no  means  difficult  to  be  found  in  men  of 
common  abilities ;  real  or  fimulated  enthufiafm, 
vehement  gefture,  and  fluency  of  elocution, 
ftrength  of  lungs,  coarfe,  vulgar  abufe,  and  un- 
meaning bombaft,  are  fully  fufficient. 

Orators  of  this  '^  com^mon  mould'*  abounded 
ih  France  at  the  comrtiencement  of  th^  revolu- 
tion, and  their  fpeeches^  hot  only  in  the  National 
AfTembly,  but  in  all  places  of  public  refort,  con- 
tributed probably  much  more  to  the  abolition 
of  the  hierarchy  and  nobility,  and  the  confequent 
deftrudion  of  the  royai  family,  of  monarchy 
itfelf,  and  of  the  conftitution  of  1789,  than 
the  moft  elaborate  writings  of  their  juftly  cele- 
brated philofophers  could  have  done* 

The  inflated  harangues  in  the  national  and 
conllituent  aflemblies,  were  exadly  level  to  the 
capacities,  and  well- calculated  to  inflatnd  the 
paflions  of  the  mob  within  doors  and  without. 
The  fans  culotte  orators,  whofe   fpeeches   were 

E  moft 
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moft  violent,  were  fure  to  receive  the  gratulatioa 
oCthe  Mountain  and  the  gallery.  Many  of  them, 
it  mud  be  confeffed,  were  no  mean  proficients  in 
the  rapid,  vehement  oratory,  fo  impreflfive  on  the 
minds  of  vulgar  auditors.  That  fonie  of  them 
poflelTed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 

"  Action  and  utterance,  and  the  power  of  words, 
*'  To  flir  men's  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage,** 

has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  fanguinary  fury 
which  they  infpired  into  the  deluded  multitude, 
and  the  atrocious  deeds  which  were  in  confe- 
quence  committed  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  and 
2d  of  September,  1792.  At  this  dreadful  period 
the  conflitution  of  1789  was  fubverted,  the  King 
and  his  unhappy  family  wereimprifoned,  and  def- 
potifm  fixed  her  bloody  throne  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jacobins;  this  tyrannic  fadlion  governed  the 
populace  j  the  populace,  under  their  diredlion,  kept 
the  national  alTembly  in  a  ftate  of  abjedl  fear  and 
implicit  obedience ;  and  fuch  were  the  delegates  of 
the  French  nation,  who  fandioned  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  formed  the  conftitution  of  1792.* 

This 

*  The  following  anecdote,  from  Mifs  H.  M.  Willlams*j 
Letters,  will  illuftrate  at  once  the  infolent  pretenfions  of  the 
mob,  and  the  abjeft  flate  of  the  national  aflembly. — A 
member  being  ill  treated  in  his  paiTage  to  the  houfe,  aiked 

the 
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This  conftitution,  founded  on  perjury,  rapine, 
and  murder,  could  recur  to  no  better  expedients 
for  its  maintenance  and  fupport.  Terror  there- 
fore became  ^'  the  order  of  the  day  ;"  the  guillo- 
tine, "the  minifter  of  finance ;"  and  the  pofleffion 
of  pioperty,  the  harbinger  of  death.  The  ty- 
ranny, the  ambition,  the  avarice,  and  the  bar- 
barity of  the  Jacobins  were  infatiable ;  and 
*^  fraternity'*  was  to  effect  for  them  in  other 
countries  what  '^  liberty  and  equality''  had  done 
in  their  own ;  it  was  even  to  do  more  ;  for  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  afforded  ample  gratification  for 
their  inordinate  appetites,  it  gave  a  temporary 
ftability  to  their  government^  which  they  could 
not  by  any  other  means  have  obtained,  and 
diverted  the  popular  enthufiafm  to  objeds  mofl: 
favourable  to  their  defigns. 

They  were  well  aware  that  the  origin  of  their 
power  might  in  a  very  (hort  time  become  its  de- 
flrudion;  and  that  a  revolution  would  eafily  de- 
ftroy  the  fragile  fabric  of  infurredion.  Of  this  they 
were  in  continual  dread  :  fome  whole  provinces 
were  in  an  adlual  ftate  of  rebellion,  and  others 

the  furrounding  rabble  how  they  dare  infult  a  reprefentative 
of  the  people  ? — one  of  them  repled,  **  You  are,  it  is  true, 
the  reprefentative  of  the  people  ;  but  we  are  your  fovereign, 
for  wc  are  the  people," 

E  i  were 
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^ere  by  no  means  unanimous  in  fupporting  theif 
)tjfurpation.  The  mod  ftaunch  enemies  of  mo- 
narchy faw  with  jealous  indignation  the  monopo- 
lizing infiucnce  of  the  capital,  the  unrivalled 
afcendancy  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  enterprizing 
ambition  of  Robefpierre. — A.  crufade  for  the 
propagation  of  ^^  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity'* 
to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to  Britain  among 
the  firft,  where  emiffaries  had  long  been  fecretly 
and  (as  they  had  reafon  to  think)  fuccefsfuUy 
employed,  was  the  mod  effedual  meafure  they 
could  adopt.  It  was  unqueftionably  the  duty  of  a 
free  J^epubMc  to  difpenfe  to  the  furrounding 
nations  the  hlejjings  of  ^*  liberty  and  equality.'* 
Monarchy,  in  whatever  form,  was  an  ufurpation 
©ft  the  rights  of  man. — The  governments  of 
Europe  were  all  defpotic  and  corrupt---Kings  weres 
**  crowned  ruffians,"  who  ought  to  be  indifcrimi- 
uately  deftroyed  ;  -^  ^^  tohe  horn  to  royalty  was  itfelf 
a  crime  deferving  death  \*:  with  rnany  other  abfur- 
dities  of  a  fimilar  kind,  were  continually  repeated 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  excited  the  mod  enthufiaftic 
ardour  in  the  deluded  and  deeply  injured  people. 
Xhus  th<iy  \v.ere  fent  forth  by  millions  to  fpreadr 

*  Thefe  expreflions,  with  many  no  lefs  inflammatory  and 
ridiculous,  were  frequently  made  ufe  of  by  the  orators  moft 
celebrated  in  the  national  alTembly  at  the  latter  end  of  tha 
year  1792. 

daughter. 
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flaughter  and  defolation  through  the  cxtcnfiva 
Tange  of  their  deftrudive  courfe ;  to  drench  thei? 
own  fertile  provinces  with  kindred  blood,  and  to 
Jeave  their  country  a  prey  to  the  tranfcendant 
atrocity  of  the  moft  ruthlefs  tyrants  that  ev^r 
fcourged  mankind.  But  have  not  the  people  of 
France,  it  may  be  afl<:ed,  an  undoubted  right  to 
choofe  whatever  form  of  government  they  thought 
fir,  without  confulting  the  neighbouring  powers? 

Moft  certainly  )they  have,  provided  the  conftir 
rution  they  adopt  doe$  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
ternal government,  or  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  No  other  f^ate  \s  ijuthorized  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  queftioa  the  right  of  the  people  of 
France  to  deftroy  their  ancient  defpotic  monarchy. 
They  had  an  eqi;2il  right  to  form  the  conftitution 
of  1789 — an  equal  right  (fo  far  as  it  concerns  all 
Other  nations)  to  dejlroy  in  1792,  the  conftitution 
they  had  folemnly  fworn  on  each  anniverfary  of 
its  forniation  to  maintain — an  equal  right  Cif  it 
feemed  good  to  them)  to  appoint  delegates  and 
hold  their  national  aflembly  at  Paris — an  equal 
right  to  Aiffcr  that  aflembly  to  be  overawed  and 
governed  by  a  lawlefs  banditti,  the  foi-difant 
fovereign  power  of  the  people,  though,  in  h^^  the 
fervile  inftruments  of  a  fadion — an  equal  right 
fo   give  the  fandion  of  their  tacit   or  implied 
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affentfof  every  act  of  rapine  and  murder  com* 
Txilcted  in  their  nan:e — an  equal  right  to  celebrate 
the  anniverfary  of  the  infamous  murder  of  thcJr 
king  as  a  triumphal  fedivai — ro  convert  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  into  a  temple  of  re^fon— 
to  eftablilh  atheifm — to  canonize '  Marat  and 
Robefpierre — -to  make  the  loth  of  Auguft,  and 
izd  of  September,  1792,  red  letter  days  in  the 
Sana  Culotte  Calendar^ — in  fine,  they  had,  and  ftill 
have,  an  unqueftionable  right  to  eftablifli  and 
perpetuate  in  France  that  fyftem  of  ^^  liberty  and 
equality,"  which  they  now  pofTefs — becaufe, 
however  nnjuft,  immoral,  inhuman,  or  abfurd 
their  condud:  in  thefe,  and  various  other  inftances 
may  be,  one  independent  nation  is  not  account- 
able to  another  for  the  adminiftration  or  eftablifh- 
xnent  of  its  internal  government. 

But  when  France,  not  content  with  forming  a 
conftitution  for  herfelf,  added  ^^  fraternity '  to 
*^  liberty  and  equality,"  (he  violated  the  rights  of 
.every  nation  with  whofe  internal  government  {he 
ithus  prefumed  to  interfere.  To  repel  invaiion  is 
ia  right  founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature 
and  iuftice;  and  even  to  make  reprifals,  (though 
not  fo  clearly  deducible  from  thefe  pure  fources), 
is  admitted  as  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations ;  for 
this  reafon;  that  nation^  being  independent  of 
3  ^ach 
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each  other,  and  there  not  being,  as  in  feparate 
focieties,  any  court  of  law  in  which  the  injured 
party  can  feek  redrefs  and  punifh  thofe  who  do 
the  wrong,  diey  muft  vindicate  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms,  and  attack  the  unjuft  aggreiTor 
where  he  is  mod  vulnerable.  Happy  would  it  be 
for  mankind,  if  it  were  pofTible  for  our  nature  to 
be  fo  far  mehorated,  and  our  pafTions  fo  much 
under  the  command  of  philofophy,  as  to  allow  ot 
the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  court  of  equity,  among 
the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  as  might  fuper- 
fede  the  dire  neceflity  of  war,  and  its  concomitant 
horrors  and  crimes. 

Millions  of  human  beings,  ftrangers  to  each 
other,  and  much  more  inclined  by  nature  to  be 
friends  than  enemies,    would  not  then- be  con- 
veyed over  land  and  ocean  with  peril,  hardlhip, 
and  difeafe  for  their  conftant  attendants,  and  with 
tfee  improvident  ruinous  expenfe  to  their  diiferent 
nations,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deftroy  each 
other,  that  they  may  gratify  the  pride,  avarice,  or 
revenge  of  thofe,  who,  perhaps,  deride  alike  their 
fufferings,  and  their  folly  ! — Such,  however,  is  the 
prefent  imperfed  (late of  human  affairs ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  abfurd  and  fanguinary  fyftem,  by  which 
the  condud  of  the  mofh  civilized  nations  toward 
each  other  is  regulated,  France  was  jaftified,  not 

only 


dniy  in  oppofing  the  aggrefHon  of  the  Empero'^ 
and  the  King  of  Pruilia,  but  in  attempting  to 
tarry  the  war  into  their  owa  territories. 

Thus  an  ambition  more  inordinate,  i,  thirft 
for  power  and  conqueft  more  infatiable,  a  defpo- 
tifm  more  humiliating,  more  dangerous,  anct 
more  intolerable  than  even  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
aflumed  the  appearance  of  juftice  ;  and  the  people 
were  at  once  inflamed  by  vindidlive  fury  and 
cnthufiaftic  zeal. 

Of  adefpotifm,  and  fentiments  fo  favourable  to 
their  views,  the  Jacobins  were  not  flow  to  avail 
themfelves;  daily  experience  convincing  them 
that  no  achievement  is  too  daring,  no  conqueft 
too  hard,  for  thofc  who  pcifefs  the  cdnfummate 
arc  to  blind  the  reafon,  and  inflame  the  paflions" 
of  the  mind  ;  to  dired  the  refiftkfs  operations  of 
that  paflive  flave  of  prejudice,  and  opinion,  yet 
powerful  agents  in  all  political  tranfadions,  the 
will  of  the  mulritude.^^Thi^  is  the  mighty  engine 
which  the  defpotic  rulers  of  France  have,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  memorable  revolution,- 
but  too  fuccclsfuHy  employed,  in  promoting  their 
mod  daring,  moll  iniquitous,  and,  to  thofe  who 
do  not  confider  the  force  of  their  moving  fcnver, 
moft  improbable  defigns. 

The 
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The  deftrucElion  of  the  Baftile,  of  the  nobih^ty^ 
of  the  monarchy,  of  religion,  of  all  foc:al  fubor- 
dination,  and  of  every  moral  principle,  was  not 
merely  a  revolution  circumfcribed  by  the  boun- 
daries of  France  :  it  was  a  total  revolution  in  the 
opinions,  the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  a  great 
and  populous  nation  ;  its  influence  is  pervading, 
progreffive,  and  refiftlefs ;  but  its  vital  principle^ 
>vhich  is  no  other  than  the  unaccountable  mutabi- 
lity of  the  human  mind,  is  unfubftantial,  and 
fleeting,  as 

«  ——the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifioh.'* 

The  Jacobins,  exalted  by  this  capricious  power 
to  the  fummit  of  their  wilhes,  were  confident  that 
fraternity  would  gain  for  them  in  other  nations 
equal  advantages  to  thofe  which  liberty  and 
equality  had  procured  for  them  in  France;  and 
that  their  united  influence  would  extend  their 
conquefts  and  their  power  far  beyond  the  wideft 
limits  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  Angle  defpot  ever 
prefumcd  to  afpire. 

The  war  which  we  are  moft  unhappily  obliged 

to  continue  is  a  war  of  principles :    not  a  war  of 

the  French  Republic  with  the  coalefced  powers, 

but  of   "  liberty,    equality,  fraternity,    and  the 

F  rights 
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ngtits  of  min"  (as  defined  by  the  Jacobins)  with 
^very  form  of  government,  and  every  fyftem  of 
religion  eftablifhed  on  earth. — On  the  part  of 
France  it  is  bellum  ad  internecionem  i  on  that  of 
the  confederated  powers,  it  is  a  war  not  merely 
of  felf  defence,  but  of  felf  prcfervation. 

To  every  country  which  has  a,  govertimeilfr 
worth  defending,  a  religion  worth  prcferving,  a 
war  with  the  conlliturion  of  France  of  the  year 
1792,  was  not  a  queflion  of  expediency,  pohcy, 
or  juftice,  but  of  evident,  inevitable  neceffity. 
Nor  could  the  coercive  force  of  this  neceffity  be 
more  powerfully  iniprellive  on  any  country  thaa 
on  Britain,  fmce  no  other  country  poffefled  fo 
excellent  a  conftitution  of  government,  united 
with  fo  rational  an  eftablifhment,  or  fo  ample  a 
toleration  of  religion.  The  war  which  is  un- 
avoidable cannot  be  unjuft ;  and  to  thofe  who  arc 
convinced  no  alternative  was  left  for  Britain,  but 
to  refign  its  government,  its  liberty,  its  property, 
or  to  maintain  thefe  inedimable  privileges  by 
force  of  arms,  the  juftice  of  the  war  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  however  iincerely  every  friend 
to  his  country,  and  to  the  human  race,  muft 
lament  its  dire  necefTity. 


It 
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-  It  is  not  with  France  as  a  nation  that  Britain 
is  now  at  war ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
both  countries,  had  not  petulance,  arrogance, 
ambition,  or  a  weak  impolitic  acquiefcence  with 
popular  prejudice  and  refenrment,  plunged  theni 
into  *  three  wars  equally  ruinous  to  themfelves, 
and  deftrudlive  to  mankind,  for  objeds  fo  unim- 
portant as  to  be  nearly  ridiculous.  Far  different 
are  the  caufes  and  objeds  of  the  prefent  momen- 
tous conteft,  in  which  the  queftion  at  ilTue  is  no 
lefs  than  the  maintenance  or  diforganization  of 
civil  fociery.  The  fubverfion  of  the  exifting 
governments  vvas  the  avowed  objedl,  the  ani- 
mating piinciple  of  that  military  defpotifm  which 
the  governing  fa<5lion  in  France  thought  proper 
to  call  the  conllitution  of  1792.  Pure  democra- 
cies, of  a  fimilar  conftrudlion,  were  to  be  univerfally 
eftablifhed — monarchy  Uiider  any  form  was  de- 
dared  to  be  tyranny-r-a  violation  of  the  impre- 
fcriptible  rights  of  man ;  hereditary  honours  and 
titles  werfc  impofnions  no  lefs  ridiculous  than  in- 
tolerable— and  the  poffefTion  of  private  property 

*  The  Spanifh  war  of  1738,  in  which  France  engaged  firft 
as  an  ally,  and  afterwards  as  a  principal,  originated  in  the 
lofs  of  Capt.  Jenkinses  ear.— The  war  of  1756,  was,  as 
Mr.  Voltaire  pointedly  remark?,  **  a  quarrel  for  a  few  acres 
of  fnovy  in  Canada ;"— and  the  American  war  took  its  rife 
from  a  litigated  tax  of  u,  bd,  per  lb.  on  tea. 

Fa  wag 
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y/^s  inconfiftent  with  liberty  and  equality.  ^^  Thefe 
!!';;( faid  the  Jacobins)  are  the  only  true  principles 
*^  of  government  5  and  thefe  it  is  qur  duty,  our 
*^  intereft,  and  our  determination,  not  only  to 
^^  maintain,  but  to  dilTeminate.  We  have  not 
*^  the  mofl  diftant  idea  of  conqueft ;  it  is  not  for 
i-  this  our  triumphant  banners  are  difplayed  in 
f^  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  in 
f  ^  Italy  ;  it  is  not  with  the  oppreiled  people  of 
*^  thefe  countries  we  are  at  war;  they  are  our 
**  brethren ;  we  therefore  invite  them  to  fraternize 
^'  with  us,  and,  like  us,  to  extirpate  the  tyrants 
«^  and  the  tyranny  they  have  too  long  groaned 
^'  und^r.'* 

-  Democratic  tyranny  thus  ereded  a  tottering 
throne  on  the  ancient,  but  unliable,  foundation 
of  force  and  fraud, ^  Invigorated  by  the  addi- 
tional (upport  it  derived  from  a  fpirit  of  popular 
enthufiafm,  more  ardent,  and  far  more  univerfal. 


*  Democratic  tyranny  always  feoks  fnpport  from  popular 
delufion,  united  with  military  force,  as  monarchical  defpotifm 
does  from  the  union  of  the  fame  force  with  ancient  cuftom  or 
prerogative. 

Of  the  forpier  tyranpy,  and  of  its  Meeting  duration  th^ 
Jiiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  (and  of  England  during  the  laH 
century)  afford  reaiark^ble  ej^fn|^l€.s,   ,. 

than 
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than  religious  fanaticifm  ever  excited ;  it  grafped 
its  iron  fceptre,  eager  to  exercife  that  fupreme 
command,  to  eftablifli  that  didatorial  afcendency 
over  Europe,  which  have  always  been  the  darhng 
objeds  of  France,  and  which  her  hypocritical 
demagogues  not  only  taught  her  to  believe,  but 
might  probably  be  vain  enough  themfelves  to 
imagine,  (he  would  alluredly  acquire  and  retain. 

The  all-wife  Governor  of  the  univerfe  is  con- 
tinually producing  good  from  evil :  fometimes 
counteracting  the  mod  deep  laid  plans  of  human 
iniquity  by  the  intervention  of  caufes  equally  un- 
forefeen  and  irrefiftible ;  and  frequently  convert- 
ing the  moft  malignant,  cruel,  and  fordid  paflions 
in  the  heart  of  man  to  the  fervice  of  oppofite 
virtues. 

Thus  the  reciprocal  miferies  of  this  defolating 
war  may,  when  the  dreadful  dorm  is  paft,  excite 
in  the  breads  of  thofe  who  now  meet  only  to  de- 
ftroy,  thofe  fentiments  of  philanthropy  which  are 
congenial  to  our  nature. — The  rant  of  pretended 
zealots,  who  in  fecret  deride  the  patriotifm  they 
profcfs,  whofe  fole  aim  is  to  violate  thofe  rights, 
to  dellroy  that  freedom  they  pretend  to  revere, 
may  prove  eflentiaily  beneficial  to  the  liberties  of 
mankind. 

The 
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^  The  indiicriminate  fury  of  Jacobin  fanaticifm, 
which  confounds  monarchy  with  tyranny,  and 
affails  alike  the  benefa^flors  and  the  pkinderers  of 
nations,  as  it  has  awakened,  may  perpetuate, 
popular  refentment  againft  ambition,  rapine,  and 
delpotifm,  under  whatever  form  they  may  appear. 

To  future  ages,  perhaps  even  to  this,  the 
revolution  itfelf,  dreadful  as  are  its  prefent  effediSj 
menacing  as  its  afpe<fl  now  appears,  m-ay  be  pro- 
du£tive  of  ineftimable  benefits.  It  may  accelerate 
and  extend  the  progrefs  of  liberty,  philofophy, 
and  civilization ;  it  may  inform,  corred,  and 
harmonize  mankind. 

Already  its  meliorating  influence  produces  great 
and  vifible  alterations  in  our  condudl  as  well  as  in 
our  opinions.  Superilition  drops  its  mafk,  and 
perfecution  its  fcourge  ;  pride,  terrified  and 
abafed,  relaxes  its  haughty  brow;  rank,  birth, 
and  title,  are  appreciated  by  the  ftandard  of 
reafon ;  and  the  fortuitous  occupier  of  thele 
neccirary  appendages  to  civil  fociety  muft  no 
longer  claim  from  others  that  refpecl  fur  his 
ilation  which  he  neglefls  to  pay  it  himfelf;  he 
muft  alfo  bear  in  mind,  that  the  mofl  dangerous 
and  the  word  of  levellers  in  fociety  are  tholq  who 
degrade  the  ftation  to  which  fortune  has  raifed 

them^ 
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them;  who  lower  the  eminence  on  which  tlrey 
eredl  the  ftandard  of  their  pride ;  and  abet  the 
caufe  of  that  equahty  they  affecl  to  depreciate  and 
defpife,  making  the  neceffity  of  fubordination 
grievous,  and  fubmiffion  to  vice,  arrogance,  and 
folly,  difgraceful. 

How  pointed,  yet  how  jufl,  is  the  contenipt 
with  which  reafon  and  philofophy  now  regard  the 
famed  exploits,  the  rapine,  the  murders,  -the 
infatiable  pride  and  ambition  of  that  "  crowned 
"  ruffian"  of  antiquity,  Alexander  the  Great ! 
They  may  now  give  a  bold  and  decifive  anfwer 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  quellion  of  the  humane, 
indignant  poet,  . 

*'  And  fliall  not  twice  a  thoufand  years  unpralfe 
**  The  boiilerous  boy,  and  blaft  his  guilty  bays  ?" 

Dr.  Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

His  valour,  his  occafional  magnanimity,  his 
noble  confidence,  may  ftill  be  admired ;  but  his 
cxcefTes,  his  pride,  and  his  tyranny,  will,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  meet  with  the  deteflation  they 
deferve. 

How  defpicable,  how  fordid,  how  abjed,  does 
the  fanguinary  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  appear  ! 

How 
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How  does  It  flirink  front  the  rfiortifyiitg  cdtn^ 
parifon  with  the  invincible  Grecian  Hero  ! 

yo  fprig  of  laurel  graced  the  brow — no  genius' 
informed— no  virtue  irradiated  the  mind  of  the 
gloomy  ferocious  bigot. 

The  haughty  unrelenting  defpot  compelled 
armies  of  flaves  to  facrifice  their  lives  in  the  unjuft 
and  unarailing  attempt  to  fwell  his  triumphs, 
and  extend  his  fway.  Rioting  in  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery, or  chanting,  with  impious  hypocrify, 
Te  Dcums  for  battles  he  dared  not  fight,  and 
for  vidories  he  did  not  obtain,  he  faw  Europe's 
fertile  plains  dcfolated  and  drenched  with  blood  at 
his  command ;  while  the  indignant,  agonizing, 
awful  groan  of  fuffering  millions  afcended  to 
heaven,  to  call  down  vengeance  on  his  guilty 
head. 

Nor  was  the  tremendous  appeal  preferred  in 
vain ;  baffled,  abafed,  and  vanquilhed,  enraged 
by  difappointmenr,  and  afHided  with  an  incurable 
difeafe,  the  wretched  Louis  clofed  a  life  of  in* 
famy  with  anguiQi,  remorfe,  and  difmay. 

**  111  weared  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  flirnnk  ! 

"  Are  all  the  trophies,  glories,  triumphs,  toils, 

•*  Sunk  to  this  httle  mcafure  r" 

Shakespeare. 

The 
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The  open^  daring  arrogance  of  regal  tyranny, 
arrned  for  plunder  and  devaftation,  however 
odious  and  revoking  to  reafon  and  humanity, 
dazzles  by  its  terrific  fplendor.  The  ftern,  ma- 
jeilic,  intrepid  hero,  fcorning  difguife, 

**  AiTumes  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels, 

**  Lealli'd  in  like  hounds,  fee  Famine,  Sword,  and  Fire, 

**  Crouch  for  employment.*' 

Shakesteare. 

Not  fo  the  mean,  plebeian,  y^;;j  culotte  tyranny, 
of  Jacobin  extraction.  It  takes  a  fecret,  treache- 
rous, "  ferpent  courfe  /'  like  the  fabled  Proteus, 
borrows  the  form  moft  fuited  to  its  purpofc,  and 
thinks  none  too  vile  that  can  gratify  its  ambi- 
tion, fatiate  its  avarice,  or  glut  its  vengeance. 
Sometimes  it  apes  the  fly,  infidious  hypocrite, 
preaching  to  the  gaping  multitude  the  new  politi- 
cal revelation  of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  *^  rights 
'^  of  man;"  while  *'  the  flow  and  moving 
"  finger"  of  derifion  points  indignantly  at  the 
fijpercilious  ariftocrat,  the  lazy,  pampered  prelate^ 
the  rich,  luxurious  merchant ;  then  turns  iignifi- 
cantly  to  their  palaces,  their  churches,  and  their 
wealth ;  extols  the  wifdom  and  the  juftice  of 
Agrarian  laws  :  the  lighteoufnefs  of  bleiTed 
^^  equality,'*  roufes  the  fportfmen^  fires  the  hungry 
Q  pack. 
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pack,  and  hunts  the  ill-fated  vidims  to  the  toils 
of  their  deftroyers. 

The  varying  monfter,  through  every  changing 
form  retaining  his  innate  depravity,  now,  perhaps, 
appears  the  zealous  champion  of  his  country's 
caufe,  and  injured  freedom's  rights,  afcends  the 
tribune,  echos  the  hollow  murmurs  of  the  dread- 
ful ''  Mountain,*' 

**  Bellows  out  for  Rome  and  for  his  country, 

*'  And  mouths  at  Cacfar  till  he  Ihakes  the  Senate.  '* 

Addison. 

Again  he  quits  his  fleeting  form,  and  heads, 
perhaps,  the  furious  hordes  of  frantic  republicans, 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  fuffering  humanity,  and 
eager  to  fpread  terror  and  deftrudion  through 
their  native  land. 

The  mother's  piercing  (hriek,  the  infant's  feeble 
cry,  awake  no  pity  in  the  tyrant's  breaft;  his 
command  is  gone  forth — all  royalifts  muft  die — - 
V'hole  provinces  muft  be  depopulated — and  defo- 
lation  muft  be  accounted  victory. * 

*  Ubi  folitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  vocant. 

Such  were  the  bloody  triumphs  of  the  hero  of  La  Vendee, 
the  bold,  vaunting  invader  of  Ireland. 

Sated 
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Sated  for  a  while  with  flaughter,  he  becomes 
the  diredor  of  feftivals  and  orations — the  com- 
pofer  of  martial  airs,  and  "  pious  orgies,"  in 
honour  of  "  his  gods/'- — the  arbiter  of  tafte  and 
fafhion  —  the  fage  philofopher,  legiflator,  and 
chronologer,  deftined  to  enlighten  and  emanci- 
pate a  ftupid,  ilavifh  world — to  eradicate  the 
ancient:  hereditary,  vulgar  errors,  of  chaftity, 
virtue,  and  morality ;  and  to  extinguifh  the  very 
name  and  memory  of  Chriftianlty.* 

Again  the  direful  tocfin  founds^ — the  affrighted 
capital  re-echos  the  roar  of  cannon — the  fhrieks 
of  death,  and  the  fliouts  of  triumphant,  frantic 
rage !  Tlie  mayty-headed  monfter  now  alTumes 
its  native Jhape J  afcends  its  fanguine  throne, 

"  Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  dire<fts  the  ftorm.*' 

Prodigal  of  blood,  it  has  even  been  known 
fome  times  to  deviate  into  the  path  of  juftice,  and 
(bed  its  own.  The  heads  of  tyrants  have  palTed 
in  quick  fucceflion  under  its  guillotine,  .while  the 
deathlefs  hydra  has  flill  furvived,  and  gained  new 
v%our  from  its  bleeding  wounds. 

*  The  deification  of  reafon,  and  even  of  mortals ! — the 
laws  of  divorce — and  the  new  calendar,  were  jnoft  undoubt* 
edly  inftituted  for  thcfe  purpofes. 

G  2  Vain 
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Vain  and  endlefs  would  be  the  purfuit  of  this 
xllufive  Proteus,  through  its  various  evanefcent 
forms ;  but  the  mod  important  change,  that 
which,  while  it  confirmed  his  domeftic  tyranny, 
extended  his  foreign  conquefts,  was  the  metamor- 
phofis  into  that  fleek,  bafe,  cringing,  cruel  hypo- 
crite, which  calls  itfelf  fraternity — which  de- 
ceives the  furrounding  nations  with  the  femblance 
of  hberty,  and  the  chimera  of  equality — that 
cowardly  afTaflin,, which 

it  *Hugs  while  it  flabs, and fmiles while  it  devours.** 

If  this  is  a  jufl  eftimate,  and  if  it  pourtrays  a 
faithful  reprefentation  of  the  principles  and;  con- 
du(5t  of  the  fadion  which  governed  France,  from 
the  depofition  of  the  King,  and  the  fubverlion  of 
the  conftitution  of  1789,  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1793;  and  which,  even  till  the  eflablifliment  of 
the  prefent  conftitution,  exhibited  very  equivo- 
cal fymptoms  of  amendment;  it  will  nor,  be 
very  difficult  to  accompliih  the  obje<5ls  of  this 
difcuffiOrt,  which  are, 

lit.  To  exculpate  the  Britlfli  government  and 
nation  from  the  foul    imputyion  of  unjuftly  pro- 
.  Yoking  a  war,  into  which  they  were  reludantly 
compelled  to  engage. 

*  Hugging  and  kifling  have  f  reqtiently  preceded  afTaflination. 

2dly, 
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2,dly,  To  point  out  the  impolicy  of  receiving 
M.  Chauvelin  as  ambaflador  from  the  republic 
of  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1793; 
and  to  vindicate  the  fincerity  of  adminiftration  in 
the  late  negotiation  for  peace. 

3dly,  To  recommend  the  immediate  termina- 
tion of  this  deilrudive  war  by  a  general  peace, 
on  the  bafis  of  compenfation,  which  has  beea 
admitted  by  the  governments  of  France  and 
Britain  to  be  jull,  and  to  render  this  peace  per- 
manent and  fecure  by  a  firm  alliance  between  the 
French  and  itritifh  nations  and  governments* 

Thefe  articles  will  be  fcparatcly  coniidered  ia 
the  following  fedtion. 


£NJ>  Oi?  SECTION  THE  FIRST* 


SECU 
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SECTION      SECOND. 


'TpHE  heavy  charge,  that  the  Britifh  goverri-^ 
-■-  ment  precipitated  this  country  into  an  unjuft 
and  unneceflary  war  with  France,  though  re- 
peatedly urged,  not  only  by  the  anarchifts  of  that 
nation,  and  the  inftigators  of  fedition  and  revolu* 
tion  in  this,  but  by  many  elevated  in  ftation,  re- 
fpe6lable  for  integrity,  and  eminent  in  ability, 
has  never  been  fubftantiated  by  evidence,  nor 
corroborated  by  arguments,  which  will  bear  the 
teft  of  impartial  difcuITion*   .  : 

It  was  not  againfl  France,  as  a  nation,  nor  even 
againfl  the  Jacobins,  unjuilly  exercifingan  ufurped 
power  in  that  nation,  that  the  Britifli  govern- 
ment took  up  arms. 

The  tyranny  of  thefe  democratic  impodors 
might  have  excited  our  abhorrence ;  the  mifcries 
of  their  vidlims  muft  have  claimed  our  compaf- 
paffion ;  and  the  blind  credulity  of  their  ad- 
herents might  have  raifed  our  wonder  :  but  the 
crimes   committed,  and  the   calamities   endured 

3  ^y 
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fcy  France,  could  not  have  juftified  our  inter- 
ference, if  their  confequences  had  not  extended 
to  ourfelves. 

It  IS  not  becaufe  their  government  is  opprefHve, 
and  their  governors  tyrannical,  but  becaufe  the 
principles  upon  which  that  government  is  found- 
ed are  incompatible  with  the  exigence  of  our  own, 
that  we  are  at  war  with  them. 

It  is  not  on  our  part  a  war  of  aggreflion,  but 
of  felf  defence;  a  war  which  no  expedient  could 
have  prevented,  which  abfokitely  precluded  any 
poflibility  of  compromife,  while  thofe  principles 
were  explicitly  avowed,  and  fyilematically  reduc^ 
ed  to  pradtice. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
Jacobin  fadtion  had  infidioully  attempted  to  un- 
dermine a  conftitution  of  government,  which, 
when  they  obtained  the  full  pofieffion  of  un- 
limited power,  they  openly  declared  it  was  their 
intention  to  fubvert. 

Our  excellent  conftitution  was  at  once  an  objeft 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  fear,  to  this  proud^  mono- 
polizing, ambitious  oligarchy. 

They 
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They  envied  the  weakh,  they  hated  the  liberty, 
they  feared  the  power  which  Britain  derived  from 
this  conftitution  ;  and,  juftly  confidering,  that, 
while  the  Britifh  government  poirelTed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  it  would  oppofe  an  in- 
fuperable  obflacle  to  their  long  projected  fcheme 
of  univerfal  empire,  they  omitted  no  meanj 
which  fraud  could  fuggeil,  treachery  could  exe- 
cute, or  chance  might  offer,  to  weaken  a  confi- 
dence, and  divide  a  force,  with  which  they  were 
unable,  when  united^  to  contend, 

Fortune  on  this  occafion  feemed  mofl  propi- 
tious to  their  defir^s,  by  fupplying,  without  even 
an  effort,  on  their  part,  of  genius  or  invention, 
the  mod  apt  means  for  inftilling  into  the  minds 
of  the  populace  their  diforganizing,  levelling 
principles  of  equality;  their  infidious  offers  of 
revolutionary  fraternity;  and  furnirhed  them,  at 
th€  fame  time,  'with  the  rnoft  convenient  vehicle, 
and  the  mod  plaufible  pretexts,  for  diffeminating 
their  fallacious  and  mod  pernicious  do(fl:rines 
through  the  different  provinces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Correfponding  focieties 
had  been  eftabliQied  in  London,  and  in  different; 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of  procur- 
ing, by  fuch  jud  and  legal  means  as  the  conditu- 
lipn  not  merely  allowed,  but  appeared  to  many 

among 
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among  the  moft  refpedlable  chara(51:ers,  both  in 
and  out  of  Padiament^  ftridly  to  enjoin  a  radical 
reform  in  the  vitiated  and  inadequate  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  people  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

They  looked  on  this  as  an  evil  which  "  had 
'^  increafed,  was  increafmg,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
"  minilhed." 

It  could  not  poffibly  have  been  forefeen,  or 
even  conjetflnred,  at  the  time  thefe  real  friends  to 
liberty  and  the  Britifh  conftitution  inftituted  the 
correfponding  focieties  for  parliamentary  reform, 
that  they  would  become  the  mod  dangerous 
engines  of  hoftillty  to  that  conftitution,  ofdeftruc- 
tion  to  that  liberty,  they  were  conftruded  to  de- 
fend. Still  lefs  probable  was  it  that  the  mighty 
powers  of  this  engine  (hould  be  ufurped,  aug- 
mented, and  directed  by  the  mod  fubtle,  inde- 
fatigable, and  inveterate  enemy  the  Englilh 
nation  ever  had  caufe  to  fear. 

Yet  all  thefe  moft  extraordinary  events  we  have 
lived  to  witnefs. 

We  have  feen  numerous  correfponding  focieties^ 
inftituted,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
moting parliamentary  reform,  under  the  immedi- 

H  are 
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ate  influence  of  the  Jacobin  facfrion  in  France, 
or  of  Bririfli  fubjeds  equally  defperate  and  un- 
principled, and,  if  pofTible,  ftili  more  criminal. 

We  have  feen  them  moil:  difgMcefiilly  and 
fervily  ape  the  abfurd  appellations,  the  brutal 
manners,  and  the  difgufling  cant  of  their  em- 
ployers, and,  under  the  mafk  of  liberty  and 
equality,  attempting  to  betray  the  unfufpe(5ling 
populace  hitofedition,  infurrcdion,  and  rebellion. 

The  prefidents  and  orators  of  thefe  ^'  political 
brothels'*  wanted  neither  natural  abilities  nor  legal 
information.  They  knew  how  far  they  might 
proceed  to  provoke  profecution,  and  where  they 
mi}ft  ftop  to  efcape  convidion  ;  it  even  feemed 
as  if  every  new  trial,  while  it  improved  their 
knowledge  by  experience,  fubftraded  from  that 
of  their  opponents  ;  as  if  each  recent  accufation 
was  to  increafe  the  triumph  of  fa6lion  and  the 
difcomfitur€  of  government,  by  an  additional 
acquittal. 

Thofe  who  afcribe  liiefe  acquittals  to  the  mif- 
taken  lenity  or  wilful  partiality  of  the  jurors, 
and  lament  the  injury  which  the  conftitution  has 
fuflained  by  ihem,  appear,  in  both  thefe  opinions, 
to  be  greatly  miftaken. 

It 
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It  was  evideatly  dear,  from  the  event  of  the 
firft  trial,  and  the  aftonifliing  difplay  of  ability, 
eloquence,  and  legal  information,  which  it  called 
forth  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  that  the  pri- 
foncrs,  though  acquitted  of  treafon,  were  in- 
debted much  more  to  their  profecutors  than  to  the 
jury  for  their  difcharge. 

Had  the  fubfequent  charges  been  lighter,  they 
would  probably  have  ended  in  convidion  and 
condign  puniQiment ;  arjd  the  weight  of  the  ac- 
cufation,  or  of  the  puniQiment,  would  not  have 
preponderated  that  of  the  crime. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the   prifoners  who  were 
acquitted  had  reafon  to  congratulate  themfelves 
on   their   fortunate   efcape,  and  their    employers 
were    gratified   with  an    imaginary  victory,    t<lie 
event   of  thefe  trials   was    not   only   a   caufe  ,  of 
triumph  to  the  friends   of  that  palladium  of  our 
conflitution,  trial  by  juries,   but   to    govcramenc 
itfelf;  for  the  body  of  evidence  adduced  at  thefe 
trials    clearly  demonftrating   the  intimate  connec- 
tion and  clofe  correfpondence  that  fubfifted  between 
the  correfponding  focieties  and  the  ruling  fadion 
in  France,  excited,  amoqg  all  ranks  and  degrees 
of  people  in  the  three  kingdoms,  a  fpirit  of  zeal 
for  the  Britifh  conftitution  fo  ardent,  and  an  ab- 
H  2  horrcnce 
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horrence  of  the  treacherous  defigns  of  its  foreign 
and  domeftic  enemies  fo  general,  and  fo  juft,  as 
to  produce,  early  in  the  year  1793,  counter- 
aflbciations  fufEciently  numerous,  refpedable, 
and  loyal,  to  arreft  in  its  full  career  the  danger- 
ous progrefs  of  infurredion,* 

There 

*  IF  thefe  correfponding  focieties,  formed  on  the  model 
of  thofe  refpe6table  aflbciations  for  the  purpofe  of  effeding, 
l^y  conftitutional  meafures,  a  reform  in  the  reprefentation 
of  the  people,  really  intended  nothing  more,  why  did 
they  take  fo  adive  and  decided  a  part  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  France,  as  to  correfpond  with  the  moft  inveterate  enemies 
of  all  monarchical  forms  of  government  ? 

Why  did  they,  on  all  occafions  of  their  meeting,  applaud 
the  principles,  adopt  the  praclice,  and  congratulate  the 
fuccefs,  of  the  republicans  and  levellers  of  France  ?  Why 
did  they  even  vote  them  money,  and  allure  them  of  their 
zealous  attachment  and  concurrence  ? 

Why  did  thefe  focieties,  inftituted,  as  they  pretended,  for 
the  fole  purpofe  of  promoting,  by  legal  meafures,  a  parlia- 
mentary reform,  circulate  v^ith  fuch  unwearied  alliduity, 
and  fuch  ample  dilTeminarion  of  its  levelling  and  pernicious 
principles,  Mr.  Paine's  "Rights  of  iMan,"  which  ridicules 
the  idea  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  denies  its  exigence,  and 
reprefcnts  our  whole  iyftem  of  government  as  a  villainous 
combination  of  foliy,  impoflure,  and  tyranny  ? 

And  finally,  why  fhould   parliamentary    reformers    thus 

countenance  principles  hoilile  to  the  exigence  of  parliament, 

4  ^""^ 
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There  may  not  be  wanting  many  to  whom 
thefe  laudable  and  conftitutional  alTociations  in 
defence,  not  only  of  government,  but  of  every 
privilege  it  fecures  to  its  fiibjeds,  may  appear  a 
mere  minifterial  manoeuvre ;  and  there  are  un- 
doubtedly flill  greater  numbers  who  apply  the 
vice  verfa  argument  to  the  correfponding  focieties 
and  the  oppofition.  Should  it  be  granted  that 
both  thofe  conclufions  were  juft,  what  would  be 
the  confequence  but  that  the  oppofition  were 
completely  foiled  at  their  own  weapons. 

But  to  the  candid,  unprejudiced  eye  of  reafon 
tlie  conteft  will  appear  to  have  been  between  the 

and  fan6lion  a  work  which  has  fince  been  declared  to  be  a 
libel  by  the  verdi6t  of  an  Englifti  jury  ? 

This  work  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  the  celebrated  publication 
of  Mr.  Burke,  to'  which  it  was  confidered  as  an  anfwer, 
form  the  fubjeft  of  a  tra(5l  which  I  wrote  foon  after  their  ap- 
pearances;  but  which  is  ftill  in  MS.  and  may  hereafter  be 
printed,  if  the  prefent  elTay  fhould  be  favourably  received 
by  the  public.  I  fiiall,  therefore,  forbear  to  fay  more  of  them 
on  the  prefent  occalion,  than  that  they  are  both  ftrongly  ex- 
preffive  of  the  charaders,  the  genius,  and  the  principles  of 
their  authors ;  and  that  they  appear  to  be  far  better  calculated 
to  eftablifli  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  their  refpe<5live 
parties  than  to  alter  thofe  of  their  opponents ;  more  adapted 
to  confirm  the  perfeverance    in  error^  than  to  advance   the 

Caufc  of   TRUTH, 

friends 
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friends  and  enemies  of  the  Britilh  conftitution, 
who  each  made  their  appeal  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
people ;  and  that  the  vidlory  of  government  over 
anarchy  was  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  infidious  interference  of 
the  Jacobin  fadion  with  the  internal  government 
of  this  country,  which  at  that  time  was  in  a  ftate 
of  neutrality,  was  a  manifeft  inflation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  an  unprovoked  and  mod  unjuft 
aggrefTion. 

Yet  it  was  not  till  this  fadion  had  ufurped  the 
fovereignty  of  France,  under  the  denomination  of 
a  republic,  by  the  conftitution  of  17923  till  it  had, 
by  opening  the  Scheldt,  violated  the  treaty  which 
the  Britifh  government  was  bound  to  maintain ; 
till  it  had  by  2,  Jolemn  oath  pledged  itfelf  to  deflroy 
all  kings,  and  banifli  monarchy  from  Europe; 
till  it  had  pafTed  a  decree,  offering  its  alTiftance  to 
the  people  of  all  countries  in  the  fubverfion  of 
their  eftablifhed  forms  of  government,  which 
thefe  univerfal  legiflators  ftiled  ufurpations  incon- 
fiftent  with  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of 
man ;  that  Britain  reluctantly  departed  from  the 
fyftem  of  neutrality  (he  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  maintain. 

Com- 
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Compelled,  hot  only  by  a6i:s  of  aggrefTion 
equally  unjuft  and  Unprovoked,  but  by  the  uni- 
verfal  law  of  felf-defence,  to  ward  olT  the  mortal 
blow  which  was  aimed  at  her  exiftence  as  an  in- 
dependent nation  by  the  memorable  degree  of 
fraternity  of  the  19th  November,  1792,  no  alter- 
native was  left  to  the  Britifh  government  but  to 
oppofe  its  operation  by  force  of  arms.  See  Note^ 
p.  61. 

To  the  allegation,  that  the  obje6l  of  the  war  in 
which  Britain  engaged  in  alliance  with  the  coa- 
lefced  powers  to  re^eftablifh  monarchy  in  France 
was  unjuft,  becaufe  France,  as  an  independent 
nation,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  eftablifh  for 
herfelf  whatever  form  of  government  (lie  thought 
proper,  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwer,  that  France  had 
no  right  to  frame  a  conftitution  for  herfelf,  the 
fundamental  pri\iciple  of  which  was  the  fubverfion 
of  all  other  governments;  that  (lie  had  no  right 
to  call  in  queftion  the  juftice  or  legality  of  thofc 
governments  on  account  of  their  non-conformity 
to  her  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality. 

Had  the  felf-conftituted  government  of  France 
been  in  every  refped,  but  its  diforganifing  prin- 
ciples, the  reverfe  of  what  it  was,  the  avowal  of 
ihofe  principles,  and  its  open  as  well  as  covert  at- 
tempts 
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tempts  to  fubvcrt  the  Britifli  government  would 
not  only  have  juftified  refiftance  as  a  right,- but 
enjoined  it  as  a  duty. 

It  was  nor  the  government  of  England,  but  of 
France,  that  referred  to  the  dreadful  decifion  of 
arms  the  momentous  queftion — '*  Whether  the 
^^  former  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiUating 
*'  ftate  of  a  fubordinate  republic,  or  the  latter  to 
*^  be  again  a  monarchy  ?'* 

And  what  kind  of  government  was  this  which 
Britons  were  arrogantly  commanded  to  exchange? 
for  their  own  ?  Was, it  not  the  fanguinary  con^li- 
tution  of  France  in  1792,  the  reign  of  terror  efta- 
blifhed  by  regicide,  mairacres,  and  peijury,  nou- 
rilhed  by  the  plunders  of  nations,  and  upheld  by 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  ? 

But  granting  all  this,  and  much  more,  to  be 
incontrovertible  fa6l;  admitting  that  whole  pro- 
vince's of  France  preferred  death  to  fo  abjedl  a 
flavery,  and  that  thofe  which  fubmitted  wer^ 
either  deprived  of  all  power  to  refift  by  depopula- 
ting requifitions,  or  deceived  by  their  own  enthu- 
liafm,  and  the  hopes  of  conqueft  and  plunder, 
did  not  this  government  offer  to  treat  with  us  ? 
Ought   not   adminiftration   to   have  heard  what 

terms 
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terms  they  would  propofe  ?  Should  they  not  have 
received  M.  Chauvelin  as  ambaflador  from  the 
republic  of  France  ? 

Irhis  leads  to  the  fecond  article  of  difcuffion  : 
viz.  *^  To  point  out  the  impolicy  of  receiving 
*'  M.  Chauvelin  in  the  charader  of  ambalTador 
*^  from  the  republic  of  France,  in  the  beginning 
^'  of  the  year  1793  ;  and  to  vindicate  the  fince- 
^^  rity  of  government  in  the  late  negotiation  for 
^^  peace." 

The  minifter  on  that,  as  on  every  fubfequent 
occafion,  when  the  expediency  and  even  neceffity 
of  making  peace  has  been  infilled  on,  has  uni- 
formly declared  his  iincere  defire  "  to  treat  for 
*'  peace,  on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  when- 
*^  ever  France  (hall  be  in  polTeffion  of  a  govern- 
^^  ment  that  is  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuf- 
^^  tomed  treaties  of  amity  with  other  nations." 
This  declaration  is  equally  candid  and  explicit; 
nor  has  there  occurred  any  event  fince  it  was  made 
that  can  in  the  lead  degree  impeach  its  fmcerity. 

But  where  is  the  advocate  for  peace,  or  the 
opponent  of  adminiftration,  hardy  enough  to 
maintain^  that  the  government  which  fent  Monf. 
Chauvelin  poflefled  any  one  quality  which  could 
render  it   capable  of  ^'  maintaining   the    accuf- 

I  *'  tomcd 
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^'  tomed  treaties  of  amity  with  the  neighbouring 
*^  nations  ?" 

Did  it  not  exhibit  to  the  whole  world  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  inability  to  comply  with  this 
necelTary  preliminary  in  every  prominent,  difguft- 
ing  feature  ?  Did  not  the  only  principles  to  which 
it  endeavoured  to  adhere^  the  prefervation  of  its 
exiftence,  and  the  extenfion  of  its  power,  alike 
forbid  it  to  entertain  the  moft  diftant  idea  of 
peace,  which  muft  have  been  inevitably  deftruc- 
tive  to  both  ?  War  was  its  animating  principle ; 
rapine  and  conqueft,   its  vital  fupport. 

But  though  the  embafTy  of  M.  Chauvelin  could 
not  have  peace  for  its  real  objed,  it  had  others 
lefs  oftenfible,  but  of  confiderable  importance,  to 
accomplifh  by  his  mifiion.  By  receiving  Monf. 
Chauvelin  in  the  characfter  of  an  ambaffador,  the 
BiitiQi  government  would  explicitly  acknowledge 
their's.  By  rejeding  the  proffered  explanation, 
they  would  incur  the  odium  of  plunging  their 
country  into  a  war  which  they  might  have  avoid- 
ed; and,  by  thus  furnilhing  a  plaufible  argument 
for  their  opponents,  would  increaie  the  number 
of  the  difaffeded,  and  tlrengthen  the  caufe  of 
fedition  at  home,  while  the  fame  arguments 
would  produce  in  France  effe(fls  greatly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Jacobin  caufe. 

But 
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But  had  adminiftration  adopted  the  impolitic 
meafure  of  receiving  M.  Chauvelin  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ambaflador  from  the  French  repubUc 
(the  only  one  in  which  he  had  any  power  to  ne- 
gotiate), he  muft,  if  he  had  fpoken  the  real  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  he  reprefented,  and  at  the  fame 
time  adopted  their  ftyle,  have  fpoken  nearly  in 
the  following  terms : 

*^  Imagine  not,  corrupt  minifters  of  a  totter- 
'*  ing  throne,  it  is  to,  you,  or  to  the  tyranny  you 
^^  fervilely  obey,  and  loHy  attempt  to  perpetuate, 
*^  that  the  free  and  invincible  republic  of  France 
*'  fends  me  as  ambaflador.     Think  you  they  will 

"  condefcend  to  fue  for  peace  to  a  ,  who 

*^  deferves  to  die  for  prefuming  to  wear  a  crown  ? 
*'  With  an  ariftocracy,  whom  they  deleft  as  the 
*'  privileged,    hereditary  plunderers   of  fociety  ? 

*^  With  a  P r,  that  is  the  fhadow  of  repre- 

**  fentation,  and  the  very  eflence  of  corruption  ?— 
^*  No  !  Frenchmen  will  be  true  to  their  engage- 
*'  ments;  that  glorious  republic,  which  has  fworn 
*^  eternal'  hatred  and  deftrudion  to  kings,  will 
'^  fulfil  its  folcmn  engagement.  The  hated  go- 
*'  vernment  of  Britain  fliall  be  deftroyed  ;  the 
*'  tricoloured  flag  fhall  fly  on  the  Tower  of 
^^  London  ;  and  the  tree  of  liberty  fliall  be  planted 
'^  at  the  gates  of  St.  James's  Palace  ;  it  (hall  be 

I  z  *'  nou- 
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^^  nourifiied  by  the  blood  of  tyrants.  It  is  to  you, 
^^  virtuous  Britons,  who  Xnow  how  to  appreciate, 
^'  and  are  alone  worthy  to  receive^  that  hberty 
.*^  and  equality  we  have  cflabliflied  in  France, 
*^  that  my  embafly  is  in  reality  addrefled.  I  offer 
^^  in  one  comprehenfive  word  all  the  bleffings 
'^  France  enjoys  :  I  offer  you  *  Fraternity. '-r- 
^^  Peace  muft  of  courfe  be  the  refult  of  the  fall  of 
*^  that  tyranny  you  have  endured  too  long ;  and 
^^  it  only  remains  for  you  to  determine  whether 
^'  you  will  form  a  member  of  the  invincible  re- 
"  public  of  France,  ^  one  and  indivifible,"  or 
'^  become  a  republic  on  the  fame  model,  though 
*'  proportionate  to  your  fubordinate  rank  in  the 
*^  fcale  of  nations." 

Equally  ridiculous  were  the  fentiments,  equally 
infolent  the  language,  not  only  of  the  Jacobins, 
but  of  the  Brifibtine  fadion,  at  the  very  time 
M.  Chaiivelin  was  fent  to  England  as  ambaffador 
from  the  republic  to  treat  of  peace.  But  what 
was  this  republic  which  the  Britifli  government 
was  required,  as  a  preliminary  article,  to  acknow- 
ledge ?  Was  it  the  republic  of  the  BriiTotines — 
of  the  Jacobins — or  of  Robefpierre  ? 

No  man  will  be  fo  regard lefs  of  truth  and  rea- 
fon  as  to  lay  it  was  the  republic  of  France.     Bri- 
tain 
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tain  would  indeed  have  proved  herfelf  (what  flie 
never  ought  to  be)  the  implacable  enemy  of 
France,  had  flie  recognifed,  as  a  free  repubhc, 
the  ufurpation  of  thofe  fanguinary  tyrants,  by 
whom  France  has  been  deluded,  depopulated, 
and  enflaved.  But  admitting  that  endurance  was 
ekSiion;  that  the  convulfive  tyranny  of  contending 
fadions,  to  which  France  was,  from  inability  of 
refiftance,  reludantly  compelled  to  fubmit,  was 
the  objed  of  her  choice  ;  and,  in  reality,  what  ic 
pretended  to  call  itfelf,  a  free  republic ;  flill  it 
was  not  a  government  ^^  capable  of  maintaining 
^'  the  accuftomed  treaties  of  amity  with  neigh- 
^^  bouring  nations ;"  it  poflefTed  not  (lability  to 
enfure  its  continuance  for  a  fingle  week — it  pof- 
fefled  not  integrity  to  fulfil  any  engagement,  fince 
it  was  founded  on  perjury — it  had  fworn  eternal 
enmity  and  deftruclion  to  kings — and  its  decree 
was  unrepealed  when  it  fent  an  ambaflador  to  treat 
for  peace  with  the  government  it  had  bound  itfelf 
CO  deftroy.* 

Yet 

*  What  is  called  by  the  French  government  the  explana- 
tion of  this  decree,  given  in  their  name  by  M.  Chauvelin,  in 
January  1793,  when  he  prefented  his  letters  of  credence, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  duplicity. 
Thefe  are  their  words :  "  We  have  faid,  and  we  defire  to 
*'  repeat  it,  that  the  decree  of  the  19th  November  could  not 

"  have 
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Yet  had  not  thofe  infuperable  difficulties  been 
oppofed  to  the  admiflion  of  M.  Chauvelin's  eai- 
baflfy,  couid  the  Britifh   government  have  con- 
fented  to  z.feparate  peace  with  the  French  repub- 
lic ? 

"  have  any  application,  unlefs  to  the  fingle  cafe  in  which  the 
**  general  will  of  a  nation,  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
"  prefTed,  Ihould  call  the  French  nation  to  its  afliflance  and 
**  fraternity.  Sedition  can  never  be  conflrued  into  the  gene- 
**  ral  will :  thefe  two  ideas  naturally  repel  each  other,  lince 
**  a  fedition  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  than  the  move- 
**  ment  of  a  fmall  number  againft  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
"  the  movement  would  ceafe  to  be  feditious  provided  all  the 
•*  members  of  a  fociety  fliould  at  once  rife,  either  to  correal 
**  their  government,  or  to  change  its  form  in  toto,  or  for  any 
•'  other  objed."  So  that,  according  to  this  explanation,  the 
decree  was  not  meant  to  have  any  operation  **  till  the  general 
**  will  of  a  nation  clearly  and  unequivocally  exprefled  fliould 
•*  call  the  French  nation  to  its  afliftance  and  fraternity ;  till 
*«  all  the  members  of  a  fociety  fliould  rife  at  once,  &c."  or,  in 
other  words,  it  only  offered  afliflance  and  fraternity  in  a  cafe 
where  no  afliflance  could  be  wanted.  *'  For  when  a  fociety 
•*  rifes  at  once  either  to  correct  its  government,  or  to  change 
*'  its  form  /;:  toto,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,*^*  it  cannot  want 
affiflance  from  other  nations,  fince  it  is  fully  competent  of  it- 
felf  to  cffed  its  purpofe. 

The  decree  of  the  19th  November  {i\\M^  exf^lained)  muft 
iindoi-ibtedly  be  admitted  to  be  at  once  the  mofl  harmlefs, 
and  the  moi^  unmeaning  decree  that  ever  was  pafTed — but 
unfortunately  for  thofe  countries  that  have  received  the 
♦*  afliflance  and  fraternity  of  the  French  republic,"  they  have 

found 
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lie  ?  Muft  (he  not,  in  that  cafe,  have  given  up 
her  continental  treaties,  abandoned  her  aUies, 
difarmed  her  navy,  and  after  having  been  a  ta^ie, 
inglorious  fpedator  of  the  conqueft  of  Europe, 
by  the  numerous  and  refiftlefs  armies  of  France, 
have  {ttn  thofe  armies,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
milhon  of  men,  flufhed  with  vidory,  pouring 
their  overwhelming  torrent  on  the  wide-extended, 
defencelefs  coafts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  involving  all  in  univerfal  ruin  ? 

The  moft  difaftrous  war  would  undoubtedly  be 
preferable  to  fo  infamous,  fo  deilruclive  a  peace. 
It  was  not  till  the  eftabliQiment  of  the  prefent  go- 
vernment in  France,  by  the  conflitution  of  1795, 
Dor  till  that  conftitution,  by  obtaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  nation,  had  acquired  ftability 
capable  of  maintaining  "  the  accuftomed  treaties 
*^  of  amity  with  the  neighbouring  nations,"  that 
a  faint,  though  diftant  profped,  appeared  for  the 
accomplifliment  of  that  moft  defirable  event,  a 
general  and  folid  peace.  Nor  was  it  till  the  tide 
of  vidtory  was  turned  in  favour  of  the  Audrians 

found  them  to  be  a  combination  of  all  the  evils,  and  all  the 
injuries,  which  fuffering  humanity  can  fiiilain,  or  ruthlef's 
tyranny  can  infll£l.  So  widely  in  this  inflanccj  at  leafl,  does 
praftice,  illuflrated  by  melancholy  and  unqueftionable  fa6ts, 
vary  from  principles  thus  falfely  and  fophiftically  explained. 

in 
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in  Germany,  in  the  lad  campaign,  by  the  bril-i 
liant  and  glorious  exploits  of  Prince  Charles,  that 
any  hopes  could  reafonably  be  entertained  of  con- 
cluding a  general  peace. 

The  reftoration  of  France  from  a  flate  of  barba- 
rifm  and  tyranny,  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the 
civilized  ages  and  countries  of  Europe,  to  the 
poflefhon  of  a  connltent,  organized  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  has  afforded  many  proofs  of  its 
regard  to  juftrce,  morality,  humanity,  and  the 
public  good,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  in 
a  ftate  of  progreflive  improvement,  and  which  is 
"  capable  of  maintaining  the  accuflomed  treaties 
**  of  amity  with  neighbouring  nations/'  coinciding 
with  the  happy  turn  and  promifing  afped  of  the 
Emperor's  affairs  in  Germany,  formed  a  favoura- 
ble jundure  for  negotiation. 

This  opportunity  was  not  negleded  by  the  Bri- 
tifli  government ;  and  though  their  overtures,  by 
means  of  Mr,  Wickham,  did  not  meet  with  the 
defued  iiiccefs,  the  Diiecftory  were  at  length  in- 
duced to  declare  their  readinefs  to  accept  an  ''  ac- 
''  credited  ambaffador." 

The  embaffy   of  Lord   Malmcibury  was  the 

confequence  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this 

2  memo- 
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memorable  tranfaAion  there  appears,  on  the  part 
of  the  Britilh  government,  and  of  their  ambafla- 
dor,  a  fpirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  for- 
bearance, which  might  have  produced  the  mod 
happy  confequences  to  Europe,  had  the  fame  con- 
dilatory  difpofition  influenced  the  condud  of  the 
Directory. 

But,  unhappily,  it  was  fo  far  the  reverfe,  that 
it  appeared  as  if  their  only  intention  in  receiving 
our  ambaflador  was  to  gain,  by  fo  ungenerous  a 
ftratagem,  the  acknowledgement  of  their  govern- 
ment, the  oftenfible  objed  for  which  it  was  pre- 
tended they  took  up  arms. 

From  the  day  of  Lord   Malmefbury's  arriva 

in  France  to  that  of  his  quitting  it,  he  experienced 

from  the  people  every  poflible  teftimony  of  refpedt 

— from  the  Dire6lory,  a  regular,    uninterrupted 

feries    of  infuir,    arrogance,    and    mortification. 

They  permitted,  if  they  did  not  diredl,  the  moft 

fcurrilous  and  indecent  reflections  on  himfelf,  his 

embafTy,   and  the  government  he  reprefented,   to 

appear  in  a  daily  print,*  under  their  immediate 

influence,  and  even  in  their  pay. 

# 

*  LeRedadeur. 

f.  K  The 
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The  meannefs  of  difavowing  what  they  thus 
openly  fandioned,  mud  render  them  contemp- 
tible, not  only  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world, 
but  in  that  of  France  itfelf ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  affords  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  the  duplicity 
with  which  they  conftantly  charged  the  Britifh  ad- 
min iftrat  ion,  was  clearly  imputable  to  themfelves. 

Every  circumftance  attending  this  negotiation 
is  a.  proof  of  their  infincerity.  The  war  was 
undertaken  to  eftabiifli  the  French  republic ;  it  is 
acknowledged  by  the  embaffy  itfelf ;  all  ideas  of 
conquefc  they  have  repeatedly  reprobated  :  yet  an 
adjuftment  of  the  balance  of  acquifuions,  between 
Britain  and  France,  arrefts  the  treaty  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  is  judged  by  the  Diredory  a  fufficient 
excufe  for  its  infolent  difmiffion  of  the  Britifli 
ambalTador,  without  fo  much  as  a  hearing.  At 
the  very  time  they  pretended  to  treat  with  our  go- 
vernment for  a  general  peace,  they  had  adually 
fent  an  ambaffador  to  the  Emperor  to  treat  for  a 
feparate  peace,  and  it  appeared  as  if  Lord  Malmef- 
bury  was  only  detained  till  General  Hoche  had 
dehvered  his  fi-aternal  credentials  as  ambaffador 
from  the  Diredory  to  the  Irilh  nation  j  fmce  his 
departure  from  France  preceded  that  of  Lord 
Malmefbury  only  five  days. 

'  The 
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The  moft  fcandalous  and  ridiculous  commemo- 
ration of  che  annlverfary  of  the  murder  of  Louis 
tjie  Sixteenth,  and  the  inhuman  and  impious 
mockery  of  fwearing  eternal  hatred  to  kings,  is  dcre 
additional  proof^of  the  infincerity  of  the  Diredory 
in  the  late  negotiation. 

The  Mefiage  of  the  King  to  Parliament  on  the 
26th  December,  and  his  declaration  on  the  29th 
of  the  fame  month,  equally  demonRrate  the  iin- 
cerity  of  government  in  the  late  negotiation,  and 
their  anxious  defire  to  renew  it. 

But  till  the  hoftile  principles,  which,  at  prefent, 
fatally  influence  the  counfels  of  the  government 
of  France  be  totally  abandoned,  and  explicitly 
difavowed,  this  defirable  objed  cannot  be  accom- 
plifhed.  The  dread  which  the  French  govern- 
ment entertain  of  recalling  their  numerous  armies 
is,  perhaps,  a  much  ftronger  inducement  to  them 
to  continue  the  war  than  their  defire  of  conqueft, 
their  antipathy  to  the  Britifli  government,  or  any 
difficulties,  however  great,  which  may  attend  the 
fettlemcnt  of  a  general  peace. 

But  are  there  no  means  to  remove  this  obflacle, 
and  to  quiet  thefe  apprehenlions  ? 

K2  This 
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This  important  queftion  leads  to  the  third  and 
lad  article  intended  to  be  confidered  in  the  prefent 
difcuffion. 

Viz.  3dly,  ^'  To  recommend  the  immediate 
^'  termination  of  this  deftrudive  war  by  a  general 
^'  peace,  on  tlie  bafis  of  compenfation,  which 
"  has  been  admitted  by  the  governments  of 
^^  Britain  and  France  tg  be  juft ;  and  to  render 
*'  this  peace  permanent  and  fecure,  by  a  firm 
*'  alliance  between  the  French  and  Britifli  nations 
^*  and  governments," 

As  an  indifpenfable  preliminary  to  the  ac- 
complilliment  of  this  truly  great  and  defirable 
event,  the  reciprocal  injuries  which  each  of  thefe 
powerful  nations  have  fuffered  and  inflided,  in 
their  impoHtic  and  ruinous  contentions,  mnfl:  be 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion  ;  the  abfurd  national 
prejudices  and  antipathies;  which  the  ambition  of 
their  governments,  rather  than  the  difpofitions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  rival  nations,  have  induf- 
trioufly  propagated,  mutl  be  abandoned  ;  the  he- 
reditary enmity  which  has  fubfifted  for  fo  many 
centuries  mud  be  forgotten. 

Nor  is  this  neceflary  revolution  in  popular  opi- 
nion fo  difficult  as  it  may  at  5rft  fight  appear. 

The 
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The  aggregate  mafs  which  Is  called  the  people^ 
whether  in  France  or  in  England  (which  are  un- 
doubtedly the  moft  enlightened  nations  in  the 
world)  have  neither  opportunity  nor  inclination, 
if  they  all  poffefied  ability,  to  form  juft  or  liberal 
ideas  of  the  charader  of  other  nations ;  they  are 
therefore  always  ready  and  willing  to  believe 
what  is  told  them  by  thofe  whom  they  know  to 
have  more  leifure  and  better  means  of  information 
than  themfelves. 

Englidimen  and  Frenchmen  have,  ever  fince 
the  Norman  conqueft,  been  told  they  are  natural 
enemies.  This  grofs  libel  on  nature  they  have 
always  confidered  as  an  article  of  their  political 
creed ;  and  have  very  confcientioufly,  and  wil- 
lingly, followed  their  leaders  to  cut  each  other's 
throats,  for  the  glory  of  their  reipedive  kings 
and  countries ;  and  to  revenge  themfelves  on  their 
*^  natural  enemies,"  though  all  the  time  without 
any  *^  malice  or  hatred  in  their  hearts,"  except 
what  their  wife  and  righteous  ^^  governors, 
"  teachers,  political  pallors,  and  mafters,"  might 
have  found  it  convenient  to  inftil  into  them. 

If  two  numerous  armies  of  thefe  natural  enemies 

fliould  even,  at  this  monnent,  when  the  national 

5  animofity 
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animofity  created  by  ambition^  nurfed  by  pre- 
judice, and  (Irengthened  by  a  long  reciprocation 
of  injuries,  has  attained  its  highell  pitch,  be 
eagerly  wailing  the  dreadful  event  of  battle ;  and 
if  the  meditated  flaughter  fhould  be  fuddenly 
and  unexpectedly  fufpended  by  the  happy  tidings 
of  peace,  would  not  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
either  hod  aflert  the  rights  of  injured  nature  ? 
Her  children,  liberated  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
human  reRridlions,  and  abfolved  from  the  ftern 
commands  of  honour,  would  obey  her  awful 
voice,  and  embrace  as  brethren. 

A  natural  enemy  ^^  is  a  monfter"  which  the 
world  '^  ne'er  faw,'*  and  national  animofity  is  the 
creature  of  political  delufion. 

Should  a  Frenchman  and  a  Briton  be  caft  on 
a  defolate  iHand,  the  national  prejudice  would 
inftantly  vanifh,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  with  an 
affociate  in  affliftion  would  obliterate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  of  their  mutual  diftrefs. 

So  powerful  is  the  principle  of  universal  phi- 
lanthropy vvhich  the  all-wife  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  the  breajl  of  man,  that  it  exiils,  and 
occafionally  burfts  forth,  even  in  thofe  who  have 

been 
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been  inured  to   afts   of  rapine^    violence,    and 
cruelty;  who  have  ht^n Jyjiematkally  barbarifed. 

When  the  decree  v/as  palTed  in  the  convention, 
that  the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  '^  fliould 
^'  take  no  prifoners/'  a  decree  which  is  fo  fuper- 
eminent  in  atrocity  as  to  cad  at  an  awful  diftance 
the  vilefl  afts  of  deliberate  barbarity  which  hiftory 
has  recorded,  the  armies  of  France,  to  their 
immortal  honour,  indignantly  refufed  to  obey  the 
infernal  mandate. 

In  the  late  glorious  adion,  when  the  Indefa- 
tigable and  the  Amazon,  attacked  Les  Droit  De 
L'Homme,  and  the  two  latter,  while  fighting 
with  equal  bravery,  ran  on  (liore  on  the  coaft  of 
France,  the  humane  and  generous  natives,  re- 
fpeding  the  valour  of  their  gallant  enemy,  by 
which  they  faw  their  own  fliip  deftroyed,  were 
equally  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  Englifli- 
men  as  of  their  countrymen,  from  the  common 
calamity  to  which  the  fate  of  war  had  brought 
them.* 

Are 

*  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  i  ft  lieutenant 
of  the  Amazon  to  his  brother  at  Plymouth,  dated  from 
Audievene,  department  of  Finifterre,  Bretagne,    15th  Jan. 
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Are  fuch  heroic,  generous  nations  to  be  longer 
confidered  as  natural  enemies  ?# 


Forbid  it,  righteous  heaven  !  and  grant  that 
their  fierce,  their  impohtic,  their  deftrudlive  con- 
tention may  be  immediately  fucceeded  by  an 
an  alliance  as  durable,  an  amity  as  fincere,  as  their 
prefent  hortility  is  irrational ! 

The  French  are  not,  by  nature,  a  cruel  or 
malevolent  people ;  nor  are  either  their  national 
prejudices,  or  the  cruelties  or  enormities  which 
.ftain  the  annals  of  the  fanguinary  reign  of  Ro- 
befpierre  and  his  aflbciates,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
depravity  of  the  people,  but  to  their  inverted 
educationy^  to  the  examples  of  turpitude  and 
.barbarity  continually  before  their  eyes,  and  to  the 
immoral  and  atheijiical  principles  induflrioufly 
.propagated  among  them. 

1797,  proves  the  generofity  with  which  thefe  gallant  men 
were  treated. 

<*  We  are  treated  exceedingly  well,  and  fcarcely  feel  our- 
'*  felves  as  piifoners  •  we  go  either  to  Quimper  or  Breft  to- 
*'  morrow,  and  expeft  to  be  exchanged  fhortly." 

Star,  18th  Feb.  1797. 

*  Jilr.  Burke's  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace. 

The 
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The  legiflators  of  1792  affedled  to  form  their 
conftitution  by  the  model  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  they  produced  a  copy  which  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  auguft  original  but  its  defeds, 
a  copy  "  that  was  at  once  refemblance  and 
*'  difgrace**' 

The  infatiable  lull  of  empire,  the  avidity  of 
plunder,  the  uncontroulable  excelTes  of  military 
licentioufnefs,  the  profcriptions,  the  didlatorfhip, 
which  tarnilh  the  luftre  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
were  all  exceeded  in  that  of  France;  while  the 
happy  mixture  of  *  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and 
democracy,  for  which  their  government  has  been 
juftly  admired;  its  fidelity  to  engagements;  its 
reverence  for  piety,  temperance,  frugality,  chaf- 
tity,  and  all  the  moral  and  focial  duties  which 
conflitute  the  felicity  and  true  glory  of  a  nation, 
or  a  government,  are  ftrongly  and  fatally  con- 
trafted  by  the  principles  and  manners  which  the 
Jacobin  fyftem  eftabliflied  in  France. 

They  were  not  ignorant  that  equality  of  flation 
is  incompatible  with  fociety,  that  fubordination 
is  infeparable  from  government,  that  virtue  and 
order  are  eflential  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty. 

The  confular  dignity  was  the  reprefentatiye  of  manarchy, 
L  and 
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and  that  vice  and  llcentioufnefs  infallibly  deftroy 
it ;  but  they  were  equally  certain,  that  the  con- 
fufion  and  anarchy  their  fyflem  would  produce 
mud  terminate  in  the  tyranny  they  laboured  to 
eflablifh,  though  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
power,  (o  bafely  obtained^  mud  neceffarily  be 
tranfient  and  infecure. 

Earneftly  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  their  principles 
may  not  furvive  their  government  and  their 
crimes ;  Unce  the  prefent  legiflators  of  France 
have,  in  the  conftrudion  of  their  conftitution, 
proved  that  they  poiTefs  ability  and  inchnation  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  their  predecefTors. 

This  legiflature  has  a  graduated,  confident, 
durable  form;  the  glaring  abfurdities  of  natural 
equahty  of  rank  (for  even  in  a  date  of  nature 
there  is  no  other  abfolute  equality)  being  preferved 
in  civil  fociety,  and  the  edablidiing  a  revolution- 
ary *  conditution,  are  now  wifely  exploded. 

They  appear  to  be  convinced  of  the  indabiiity 
of  tyranny,  the  neceffity  of  fubordiuation,  the  in- 

*  A  revolutionary  confiitutlon,  a  Jioatb:g  ftahility  !  this 
IS  a  manifeft  political  bull ;  as  confiflently  might  we  fpeak  of 
repulfive  attraftion,  luminous  darknefs,  or  any  other  alTem- 
blage  of  contradictory  qualities. 

4  difpenfabic 
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difpenfable  obligations  of  morallt)^  the  beauty  of 
virtu^;,  and  the  value  of  liberty. 

If  they  thus  perfevere  in  their  endeavours  to 
merit  the  efteem,  to  reform  the  bafely  vitiated 
manners,  to  reftore  the  moral  fenfe,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  felicity  of  the  trucly  great  and 
refpedable  nation,  who  have  delegated  to  them 
the  facred  truft  of  governing,  they  will  not  only. 
obtain,  but  cjeferye  their  confidence. 

T^or  will  Britain  and  France,  nations  fo  nearly 
appro?:imated  in  lituation,  in  government,  in. 
genius,  in  ajts,  in  arms,  be  much  longer  divided 
in  intereds  or  affedion.  The  increafmg  hght  of 
reafon  and  philosophy  will  furely  difpel  the  miffc 
of  error,  pride,  and  ambition,  which  have  (o 
long  concealed  from  them  their  true  intereft.  It 
will  admonifli  them,  that,  far  from  being  natural  * 
enemies,  they  are  natural  allies. 

So  long  ago  as  May,  1792^  M.  Ghauvelin,  in 
his  note  to  Mr,  Grenville,  fays,  "  France  already 
looks  on  England  as  her  natural  ally.*'* 

There 

*  See  Mr.  Erlkine's  View  of  the  Gaufes  and  Confequences 
ff  the  prefent  War. 

hz  It 
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There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  the  unfortu- 
nate king,  and  the  government  M.  Chauvelin 
then  reprefented,  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  affertion  ;  but  that  king  and  that  government 
were,  long  before  the  tinje  in  which  he  made  if, 
deftined  to  deftrudion. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  England,  for 
France,  and  for  Europe,  if  this  alliance  had 
then  been  formed,  and  the  conftitution  of  1789 
been  eftablifhed. 


It  was  not  till  the  writer  of  this  cfTay  had  proceeded  thus 
far,  that  he  faw  an  extract  of  Mr.  Erfkine's  "  View  of  the 
/Caufes  and  Confequences  of  the  prefent  War  j'*  but,  highly 
■  33  he  honours  the  character,  and  readily  as  he  acknowledges 
the  fuperiority  of  the  eminent  abilities  of  Mr.  Erlkine,  he 
cannot  give  up  the  exercife  of  his  reafon,  and  the  convidion 
of  his  mind,  to  any  authority,  however  refpe^lable.  He  may 
probably  be  miftaken,  but  he  is  not  difingenuous  orinfincere. 
He  refpci^lfully  fubmits  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  impar- 
|:ial  public  the  arguments  he  has  ventured  to  lay  before  them, 
and  the  fa<^s  he  has  adduced.  If  the  former  are  unfounded, 
or  the  latter  mifreprefented,  they  are  not  intentionally 
wrong;  he  will  be  thankful  to  be  better  informed  ;  he  is  open 
to  convidion,  fubmiifiveto  juft  reproof,  and  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge millakes,  and  to  retract  errors.  The  caufe  he  has 
engaged  in  he  lelicves  to  be  the  caufe  of  truth ;  but  he  is  too 
well  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of  human  reafon  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  own. 

But 
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Bat  the  welfare  of  France,  or  the  repofe  of 
Europe,  were  of  litde  moment  to  an  unprincipled 
fa<flion,  who  looked  on  war  as  the  only  means  to 
maintain  their  power,  and  had  fworn  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  monarchy  in  other  countries,  that  they 
might  perpetuate  tyranny  in  their  own. 

No  nations  have  fo  little  to  gain,  or  fo  much 
to  lofe  by  a  war  with  each  other,  as  Britain  and 
France.  The  extenfive  foreign  poiTeffions  of  the 
Britidi  empire  are  all  expofed  to  the  uncertaia 
attacks  of  an  enterprifing  enemy,  and  mud  be 
defended  by  an  expenfe  of  men  and  money  for 
which  their  intrinfic  worth  is  by  no  means  an 
equivalent;  while  our  commerce  is  impaired  by 
continual  depredations,  and  taxed  with  high  pre- 
miums of  infurance;  while  we  riik  the  dill  greater 
mifchief  of  being  involved  in  a  continental  war, 
ever  attended  with  a  profufe,  confumptive,  wafhe 
of  blood  and  treafure ;  never  compenfat-ed  with 
advantage ;  and  feldom  gratified  with  dear  bought 
victory,  or  flattered  with  empty  fame. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  evils  which  Britain 
has  fuftained  and  muft  endure,  or  dread,  while  in 
A  ftate  of  competition  with  France. 

The 
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The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  century  proves 
both  countries  have  paffed  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
ftate  little  better  than  that  of  a6lual  hoftility;  and 
if  the  latter  is  to  Britain  a  rapid  confumption, 
the  former  is  a  gradual  decline.  Our  intervals  of 
peace,  though  remiffions  of 

*?  Ti?c  dire  difeafe  ^yhich  ipuft  fubdue  at  lepgth,'* 

have  never  placed  us  in  a  date  of  convalefcence  ; 
our  foreign  poffeffions  we  have  always  been 
obliged  to  keep  in  q,  refpedable  ftate  of  defence ; 
our  navy,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Britilli  ifles^ 
the  glory  of  our  empire,  the  fovereign  of  the 
fea,  has  been,  and  mull  ftill  continue  to  be 
maintained,  even  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  ftate  of 
fuch  rerpe(5lability  and  augmentation,  as  to  be 
always  prepared  for  war,  while  we  have  a  rival 
to  oppofe  who  envies  its  glory,  and  dreads  it5 
refiftlefs  power. 

To  thefe  continual  and  increafing  drains  of 
national  wealth,  from  which  even  peace  cannot 
exempt  us,  are  to  be  added  the  ftill  more  burden- 
fome  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes  which  every 
■war  entails  on  our  country,  and  which  neither 
the  moil  rigid  economy  (rendered  ftill  more 
difficult  even  by   the  caufes  which  require   its 

cxer- 
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Exertion),  nor  the  moft  extend ve  commerce,  can. 
alleviate,  unlefs  attended  with  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  which  nothing  but  an  alliance,  a  fincere, 
permanent  alliance  with  France,  can  give  us  reafon 
to  exped:. 

Should  it  be  afked  whether  there  is  no  mean 
between  alliance  and  hoflility  with  France,  I 
refer  to  the  hiftory  of  both  countries  lince  the 
conquert,  and  of  the  lad  ftxty  years  in  particular, 
for  an  anfwer. 

It  has  been  during  this  whole  period  a  ftate  of 
open  or  concealed  enmity,  of  declared  or  pre- 
meditated war.  And  from  what  caufes  have  the 
occafional  eruptions  of  thefe  dreadful  political 
volcanos  of  Europe  arifen,  but  from  the  pride, 
ambition,  injuftice,  violence,  and  impolicy,  which 
have  reciprocally  actuated  the  councils  of  England 
and  France  ? 

The  odenfible  caufes  of  thefe  wars  are  impeach- 
ments of  the  common  fenfe  ;  the  real  ones,  of  the 
integrity  and  humanity  of  mankind. 

What  did  France  gain  by  the  deftruclive  war  in. 
Che  reign  of  William  III.  and  the  fucceffisTB  war, 

in 
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in  which  Europe  was  fo  long,  and  fo  dangeroufly 
to  her  liberty,  involved  by  the  mad  and  wicked 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  She  faw  that  ambi- 
tion foiled,  and  the  independence  of  Europe 
preferved,  by  the  military  genius,  adivity,  per- 
feverance,  and  undaunted  fortitude  of  our  truly 
illuflrious  William  III.  And  though  our  fplendid 
viftoriesin  the  fucceeding  reign  were  obfcured  by 
the  inglorious  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  gained 
by  this  vidtory  nothing  but  the  feeble  alliance 
of  Spain,  the  fource  of  future  wars.  But  the 
pride  of  her  monarch,  humbled  by  fo  many  de- 
feats by  land  and  fea,  was  gratified;  England 
was  difappointed  in  the  object  of  the  grand 
alliance ;  and  this  was  efteemed  a  full  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  loffes  and  difgrace  France  had  fuf- 
tained  by  the  war. 

In  all  the  fucceeding  wars,  even  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  it  is  evident  that  France  and  Eng- 
land have,  by  preferring  war  to  peace,  facrificed 
their  true  and  permanent  interejisy  merely  to,  in- 
dulge the  impolitic  and  malevolent  de.fire  of 
injuring  each  other* 

However  fuperior  France  may  be  to  Britain 
in  the  population  and  contiguity  of  her  territories, 

flic 
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file  has  not  at  any  time  more  to  hope,  or  lefs  to 
fuffer  and  to  dread  from  war,  than  Britain, 

Though  invafion  can  effeft  httle  but  partial, 
wanton,  unavailing  mifchief  in  either  country, 
while  the  people  are  well-afFeded  to  their  refpec- 
tive  governments;  the  menace  of  it  keeps  the 
threatened  country  in  a  continual  ftate  of  expen- 
five  preparation  and  anxious  alarm.  France, 
from  the  decided  inferiority  of  its  navy,  has  always 
more  difficulty  to  encounter,  either  in  refilling 
or  attempting  an  invafion,  than  Britain.  In  the 
late  attempt  on  Ireland,  nothing  but  the  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  of  the  French  fleet,  in 
eluding  the  fupcrior  force  of  the  Britifli,  faved 
the  whole  armament  from  capture  or  deflruc- 
tion ;  and  if  this  efcape  encourages  any  future 
attempts,  they  will  have  (till  greater  difficulties 
to  furmount. 

Their  continental  wars  have  always  been  more 
injurious  to  them  than  to  Britain,  hurtful  and 
cxpenfive  as  Ihe  has  ever  found  them  to  be. 

It  was  juftly  faid  by  the  late  illuftrious  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  exalted  to  its  highefl  pitch  the 
glory  of  Britain,  that  "  America  was  conquered 

M  in 
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in  Germany :'' — and  what  Germany  was  to  France, 
Gibraltar  is  to  Spain. 

By  the  unparlleled  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  arms 
in  that  glorious  war,  which  ended  in  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  we  difpofleffed  the  French  of 
Canada,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  States.  This  event, 
facilitated  by  the  impolitic  interference  of  France, 
neceflarily  produced  a  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  French  nation,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  conftitntion  of  1789. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  aufpicious  asra  in 
which  the  ancient  impolitic  animofity  between 
France  and  England  might  have  been  fucceeded 
by  a  firm  and  durable  alliance.  Too  near  in  fitu- 
ation,  too  equal  in  power,  to  regard  each  other 
with  the  apathy  of  neutrality,  they  muft  have 
a  common  or  an  oppofite  intereft;  they  muft  be 
in  union  or  hoftility  ;  they  muft  be  faithful  allies 
or  inveterate  enemies.  Surely  the  hard-earned 
experience  of  eight  centuries  might  admonifti 
them  that  their  true  intereft  confiils  in  union. 

The  headlong  precipice  before  them  might 
warn  them  both  of  the  inevitable  deftrudtion  that 

awaits 
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awaits  them,  if  they  purfue  their  defpcrate  courfe. 
What  avail  the  fplendid  vidories  of  France  in 
Italy,  or  the  no  lefs  fignal  triumphs  of  Britain 
in  either  India,  or  on  the  ocean,  if  they  oppofe 
increafing  obftacles  to  that  peace  on  which  their 
national  exiftence  depends  ?  They  cannot  fub- 
due,  though  they  may  deftroy,  each  other.  The 
powers  which  now  fit  as  calm,  fecure  fpectators 
of  their  mortal  conflidt,  may  crufh  them  while 
they  thus  *'  render  the  faint  quittance'*  of  exhauft- 
ed  vigour,  and  their  fatal  conqueft  will  "  crumble 
*^  from  their  expiring  grafp." 

At  fuch  a  crifis,  are  the  parade,  the  etiquette,  of 
minifters  and  the  Diredory  ;  are  Belgium,  are  the 
French  Weft  India  iflands,  depopulated  by  war,  by 
peftilence,  and  by  the  ftill  more  dreadful  fcourge 
of  Jacobin  liberty;  are  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Trincomale  to  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  national  falvation  of  Britain  and  of  France  ? 

Are  caufes  fo  comparatively  trivial  to  prevent 
that  alliance  on  which  their  fafety  depends  ? 

The  prefent  is  not  a  war  for  conqueft,  or 
for  glory  ;  not  a  war  of  nations  nor  of  go- 
vernments, but  of  opinions;  and  if  a  fpirit  of 
mutual  conciliation  could  fubdue  the  pertinacity 
with  which  thefe  opinions  have  been  fatally  retain^ 
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ed,  the  refpeftive  claims  arifing  from  reciprocal 
tonquefts  might  admit  a  fair  and  liberal  dif- 
cuffion. 

The  alliance  of  Britain  with  France  would  not 
only  preferve  them  from  deftrudion,  but  afford 
them  mutual,  ineftimable,  and  permanent  bene- 
fits;  their  foreign  poffeflions,  no  longer  con- 
fidered  as  objeds  of  ambitious  contention,  or  em- 
ployed as  engines  of  hoftile  annoyance,  would  be- 
come fourccs  of  mutual  profperity ;  the  repofe 
of  Europe  would  be  fecure  from  interruption; 
Britain  would  obtain  that  relaxation  from  war, 
and  the  government  of  France  that  {lability  and 
fupport,  from  our  powerful  protedion,  which  is 
fo  effentially  neceffary  to  their  exiftence. 

Even  now,  in  danger  of  momentary  deftrudion 
from  the  convulfions  of  contending  fadions,  no- 
thing can  avert  it  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  the 
recal  of  their  numerous  armies,  but  the  fupport 
that  government  muft  previoufly  aflure  itfelf  of 
obtaining  from  alliance ;  and  no  ally  can  fo  ef- 
fedually  afford  it  as  Britain. 

Neither  the  government  (or,  if  the  phrafe  is 
more  agreeable  to  thofe  who  are  anxious  to  take 
afpell  at  the  national  helm,  the  adminiftration)  of 
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this  country,  nor  the  prefent  government  of  France, 
were  the  authors  of  the  war,  but  that  ufurped 
tyrannical  government,  now  execrated  in  France 
itfelf,  whofe  exiflence  will  only  be  remembered 
by  its  crimes. 

The  late  overture  made  by  adminiftration  for 
peace  was  declared  (and  might,  however  un- 
reafonably,  be  believed)  by  the  Diredory  of 
France,  to  be  infincere;  yet  neither  that  be- 
lief, wholly  unfupported  by  evidence,  nor  that 
pretended  inadmiflibility  of  the  terms  propofed, 
could  juftify  the  ignominious  difmiflion  of  the 
Britifh  ambaflador.  His  Majefty's  meflage  to  Par 
liament,  and  the  declaration  of  the  29th  De- 
cember, exprefsly  teftify  his  readinefs  to  receive 
any  future  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Directory ; 
the  fincerity  of  the  Britifh  government  in  the 
late  unfuccefsful  negotiation,  and  their  anxious 
defire  to  terminate  a  war  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled by  inevitable  neceflity  to  engage,  or 
treacheroufly  and  pufiUanimoufly  to  furrender  the 
Gonftitution  and  the  independence  of  the  Britifti 
nation. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  great  majority, 
not  only  in  Parliament,  but  of  the  people,  view 
the  condud  of  adminiftration  ^  and  the  voice  of 
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the  people  mud  on  this^  as  it  fiiould  on  every 
great  political  qiieftion,  ultimately  decide. 

But  however  opinions  may  vary  refpefting  the 
origin  of  the  war,  which  is  now  a  queftion  rather 
of  fpeciilative  curiofity,  or  of  party  intercft,  than 
of  national  importance^,  its  continuance  can  only  be 
afcribed  to  the  impolitic  averfion  of  the  French 
government  to  peace. 

After  having  allowed  compenfation  to  be  the 
equitable  bafis  of  the  negotiation,  on  what  prin- 
ciple could  they  rejed  the  terms  propofed  by  the 
BritiQi  government,  as  being  inadmiflible  ? 

By  refufing  to  reflore  Belgium,  or  even  to  enter 
on  any  difcuflion  refpeding  its  reftitution,  they 
withheld  the  only  compenfation  which  Britain 
required  for  the  conquefts  (he  offered  to  reftore. 
The  indemnification  of  the  Emperor,  by  the 
ceflion  of  provinces  in  Italy  and  its  vicinity, 
could  he  no  compenfation  for  Britain,  while  Belgium 
was  to  remain  a  conquered  province  of  France, 
ro  the  manifeft  and  very  material  detriment  of 
Britain — to  the  obfl:ru6lion  of  her  commerce  in 
peace— to  the  hazard  of  her  fafety  in  war.  But 
the  reftitution  of  Belgium,  it  was  pretended,  was 
'*  hiad,m£ihle^^''  becaufe,  being  declared  to  confli- 
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tute  a  part  of  the  "  republic  of  France,  one  and 
indivifible/'  the  Diredory  could  not  treat  re- 
fpecting  its  reftitution.  Equally  reafonable  would 
it  be  for  the  Britl(h  legiflature  to  pafs  an  ad, 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Hifpaniola, 
fliould  be  confidered  as  an  infeparable  part  of  the 
Britilh  empire;  and  for  adminiftration  to  afTert, 
that  any  propoflils  on  the  part  of  France  for  their 
reftitution  was  inadmiffible;  and,  inftead  of  re- 
ferring the  propofa)  to  the  fupreme  legiflature, 
always  competent  to  repeal  its  own  ads,  to  break, 
off  the  negotiation,  and  ignominioufly  to  dif- 
mifs  the  ambaflador  who  fliould  propofe  it. 

Should  it  be  alledged  that  the  cafes  are  not 
parallel,  becaufe  the  incorporation  of  Belgium 
with  die  French  republic  was  the  ad  of  the  Belgk 
people,  and  therefore  cannot  be  repealed  by  the 
government  of  France;  it  may  juftly  be  anfwered, 
that  the  refolutions  of  municipalities  and  cor- 
porate bodies,  extorted  by  the  terror  of  an  irre- 
fiftible  armed  force,  and  the  menace  of  exorbi- 
tant fines  and  arbitrary  requifitions,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  the  ad  of  a  free  people  by  thofe 
who  confider  the  Jacobin  ufurpation  to  be  a  free 
government ;  who  call  robbery  '^  fraternity," 
opprefiion  "liberty,"  and  poverty  "equality." 
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Bat  whatever  the '  fentiments  of  the  people  of 
Belgium  may  be  refpeding  the  treatment  they 
have  received  from  the  government  of  France, 
that  people  are  alone  competent  to  decide;  and 
the  Directory,  inftead  of  imperioufly  telling  them 
and  the  whole  world,  that  they  mud,  from  hence- 
forth, be  indilTolubly  chained  to  the  French  re- 
public, (hould  have  left  the  eledion  of  their 
future  governors,  or  the  choice  of  matters,  to 
themfelves.  It  is  their  unaHenable  right,  and  they 
willy  fooner  or  latter,  affert  it. 

If  it  may  be  as  allowable  to  hope,  as  it  is  rational 
and  benevolent,  lincerely  to  wi(h,  that  a  fpirit  of 
conciliation^  of  amity,  and  mutual  confidence, 
may  fucceed  to  that  of  hoflility,  averfion,  and 
diRruR,  and  may  adtuate  alike  the  nations,  the 
governors,  and  the  councils  of  Britain  and  France; 
the  abfolute  independence  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, would  at  once  remove  the  pretended  obftruc- 
tions  to  peace ;  and  an  alliance  may  be  formed, 
which  would  infure  the  triumph  of  liberty,  the 
repofe  of  the  world,  the  admiration  and  applaufe 
of  fucceeding  ages,  and  zhQ  favour  of  heaven. 


THE    END, 
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